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fjow the heart pulls at its tether 
In the magic warm spring weather ! 
fjow the blood leaps in its conrses 
When the deep ebullient forces 
Break the bosom brown of earth ! 


3t is worth 
All a man can scrape or squander 
Just to idle, just to wander 

Forth from trade, awan from dutn, 
Reveling in all the beantp 

And the glamour of the Mlap. 


Who to-dap 
Cares a fig for ann other 
Chonght save this: Che earth, great mother, 
fjas turned kind, has banished gloom and dole; 
Klusic, that andient ontlet for the sonl, 
Comes in, and grief goes ont, and Life is whole. 
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[). Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


The Seats of the Mighty 


Being the Memoirs of Captain ROBERT MORAY, 
sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regi- 
ment, and afterwards of Amherst’s Regi- 
ment. By GILBERT PARKER, author of 
“ Pierre and his People,” “ The Trail of 
the Sword,” “The Trespasser,” etc. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

For the time of his story Mr. Parker has chosen 
the most absorbing period of the romantic eighteenth- 
century history of Quebec. ‘The material offered by 
the life and history of old Quebec has never been 
utilized for the purposes of fiction with the command 
of plot and-incident, the mastery of local color, and 
the splendid realization of dramatic situations shown 
in this distinguished and moving romance. The illus- 
trations preserve the atmosphere of the text, for they 
present the famous buildings, gates, and battle- 
grounds as they appeared at the time of the hero’s 
imprisonment in Quebec. 


The Verbalist 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
Right and Wrong Use of Words, and to 
some other Matters of Interest to those 
who would Speak and Write with Pro- 
priety. By ALFRED AyREs, author of 
“ Acting and Actors,” “ The Orthoépist,” 
“The Mentor,” etc. Ent*rely rewritten 
and enlarged. 1l6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Winning Hazard 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “ The Wooing 
O’t,” “ Her Dearest Foe,” etc. No. 192, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Alexander's well-trained hand has given us in 
this new book a most interesting and attractive story, 
which will strengthen the writer's hold upon her 
readers. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtH AvE., NEW YorK 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, etc.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritua. 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author. calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents. Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub’g Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
The Lovely Garden te the 


By Hubert P. Main and Fanny J. Crosby 

A new and unusually attractive service, issued in Can- 
tata form, very pretty, graceful, and appropriate, consist- 
ing of dialogues and songs. As easily learned as the 
ordinary Children’s Day Exercise. 16 pages, 5 cents; 
84.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East %h St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A NEW BOOK 
“ JEWEL EMBROIDERY ” 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
Giving the colors of silk to use in working 
all the different jewels. There are En- 
graved Illustrations of six beautiful pat- 
terns with full instructions as to working ‘ 
each pattern; also information as to cost { 
of linens and silk, and where they may be | 
obtained. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 6 | 
cents in stamps. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 
139 UNION ST., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


A Glad Surprise fr Bible Students 


Our list of books and low prices will surprise you. Christian Classics and world’s Best 
Books are our leaders. Amy Book supplied. A/onthly Bulletin 25 cents a year; sample 
copy free. Catalogue, 220 pages, 4 cts. 

Cyclopedias a specialty; great saving in cost; the great Britammnica, revised 
to 1896, 33 volumes, $27.00 to $57.00, sold for $3.00 a month; delivered at once. 

Books Loaned. A book-loaning feature secures members anywhere better facili- 
ties than afforded by more than a few large libraries in principal cities. 

Books Exchanged. You can exchange desirable books you no longer want for 
other books which you do want. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, P. 0. Box 1227, 
10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. Mention this paper when you write. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 


A New Book by 


Hamilton W. Mabie 
ESSAYS 


ON copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 

NATURE m at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
AND : Requires no washing or cleaning, and 


saves its cost over and again in sending 


CULTURE out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 


A series of essays by IIAMILTON W. a Printers. The  - way to be sure of get- 
; ‘ ting the genuine is to see that urs is the Law? 
MABIE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Simplex Printer. Send for . wanted 
(Just published.) LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St.. New York 
OTHER BY MR. | 
My Study Fire. First Series. My 

Study Fire. Second Series. Under 

the Trees and Elsewhere. Short 


Studies in Literature. Essays 
in Literary Interpretation. 
New Editions, each with three illustrations in 


photogravure, in dainty bindings, lomo, cloth, 
gilt tops, per volume, $1.50. 


The 

W heel 
That 
Leads 


The Liberty is made 
right — It is the wheel 


For sale by all booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 2ist St., N. Y. 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 


il'strated book prepared at great expense. you are sure of. 

* ple directions on disinfecting in cases 

f contagious diseases and in everyday life The Liberty Cycle Company 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 4 Warren Street, New York, N Y. 


«“Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N.Y. 


Does YourHairFall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can j ee etn 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 


tronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss Racwet T. Wyatt, Centerville, Mass. | boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 
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MACMILLAN NEW BOOKS 


STUDIES IN JUDAISS1 


S. SCHECHTER, M.A. 


Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge 


l2mo, cloth, $1.75 


CONTENTS.—Introduction— The Chassidim—Nachman Krochmal and the “ Perplexities of the Time "—Rabbi ye Wilma, Gaon—Nachmanides—A Jewish 


Boswell—The Dogmas of Judaism—History of Jewish Tradition— The Doctrine of 


ivine Retribution in Rabbinical 


iterature— The Law and Recent Criticism— 


The Hebrew Collection of the British Museum—Titles of Jewish Books—The Child in Jewish Literature—Woman in Temple and Synagogue—The Earliest 


Jewish Community in Europe—Notes and Index. 


AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT 


By W.L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical Society 


A Volume of Lectures. 
of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Memoirs of Frederick A.P. Barnard, 
D.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 


Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of 
New York. — FuLTON. With Portraits. 
Svo, _— $4.00, net. (Columbia University 

ress. 


Second Edition 
The Principles of Sociology 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and 
of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY 
GippINGs, M.A., Professor of Sociology, Colum- 
bia University, in the City of New York. Svo, 
cloth, $3.00 net. (Columbia University Press.) 


SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


to Ethical Societies. By LESLIE STeErueN. 2 vols., l2mo, cloth, 
$3.00. 


Ernest and Henriette Renan 


Brother and Sister 


A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette 


Renan. Translated by LApy MAry Loyp. 
With two Portraits and many Illustrations. 
l2mo, cloth, $2.25. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an Introduction, by RicHarp G. 
MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in Engiish in the University of Chicago. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Svlutions of the Mystery of Life. Small l8mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE PROVERBS 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
New Volumes. 


La Grande Bretéche 


Translated by CLARA Bett. With a Preface by 
George Saintsbury, and three Illustrations drawn 
and etched by D. Murray-Smith. 12mo, sateen, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


The Unknown Masterpiece 


(Le Chef-d’CEuvre Inconnuy) 


and Other Stories. Translated by ELLEN MAr- 
RIAGE, with a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
With three Illustrations drawn and etched by 
W. Boucher. 1|2mo, sateen, gilt top, $1.50. 


ALREADY ISSUED 
ECCLESIASTICUS 


THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Translated into English. With charming vignette 
Illustrations printed in the text of each novel, 
by BIELER, MONTEGUT, Rossi, MYRBACH, 
DE BEAUMONT, and others, engraved by Guil- 

Crown $vo, bound in cloth, 


laume Bros.,. Paris. 
Price, 


with cover designed by H. Granville Fell. 
$1.00 per volume. 
Now Ready 
The Prodigious Adventures of 
Tartarin of Tarascon, 


Traveler, ‘‘ Turk,’’ and Lion Hunter. By AL- 
PHONSE DAUDET. With numerous Illustra- 
tions in the text by MoNTEGUT, DE MYRBACH, 
PICARD, and Rossi. 


Tartarin on the Alps 


With Illustrations by ARANDA, De BEAUMONT, 
MONTENARD, MYRBACH, and Rossi. 


ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s PorPULAR EDITION or 


CHARLES DICKENS’S NOVELS 


New Volumes. 


The Uncommercial Traveller 


By CHARLES DiIcKENs. With Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, R.A. A Reprint of the Edition 
corrected by the Author in [867-68 With an In- 
troduction and Notes by Charles Dickens the 
Younger, and a CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
l2mo, cloth, $1.0. 


Reprinted Pieces and the Lazy 
Tour of Two Idle Apprentices 


By CHARLES DickENs. With Illustrations. An 
Introduction and Notes by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. Il2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Author of ** Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,’’ ‘‘ Don Orsino,’’ ‘‘ Casa Braccio,"’ etc. 


With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. Forestier. 


“ Admirers of F. Marion Crawford’s works will be glad to read his latest book. . . . A bright book it is, and stamped with the author's individuality. . . 
he is ever the same clear, lucid, imaginative, and yet eminently rational writer. . . . 


an Italian story, or is sketching life in England or America, : 
'—New bork Herald. 


book will find favor among all lovers of high-class fiction. 


Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History 

Complied from Original Sources. 

and WILLIAM Joun 

F.s.A. Crown Svo, cloth, $2.60, nef. 


Second Edition. 


JOHN LA FARGE’S LECTURES ON ART 


Considerations on Painting. [Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of 
I2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


New York. By Joun LA FARGE. 


By HENRY GEE, 
HARDY, 


Dictionary of Quotations 
(English) 


By Lieut.-Colonel Pattie HuGu DALstac, M.P. 
With Author and Subject Indexes. 
cloth, $2.00. 


The Portfolio for April. 
JOHN LA FARGE, ARTIST AND WRITER 


By CectLta WAERN. With 3% Illustrations, including 6 colored plates. Im- 
perial Svo, paper cover, $1.25. 


l2mo, 


l2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


_. . «Whether he is telling 
Phere is little doubt that the 


Studies in Ancient History 


(The Secord Series.) Comprising an Inquiry into 
the Origin of Exogamy. By the late JouNn 
FERGUSON-MCLENNAN. Edited by his Widow 
and ARTHUR PLATT. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Artistic Monographs. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS FRO? FRENCH HISTORY 


By Baron FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. With 17 Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, $3.25, se. 


The book is most pleasantly written.” —as/y Newes. 


Can be confidently recommended to those who feel an interest in the inner life of France and the social characteristics of some of her most famous children.”—aiiy Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Dress Goods. Canvas 


Fabrics. 


New weaves and designs, in the fashionable Canvas Cloths, now so much in demand. 
New Summer Serges, in Navy and Brown. 
Many other distinct styles in plain colored materials, in all the leading shades and weaves. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St. New York. 


Twenty-third Street. 


nme HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 
nomen lasts. In painting, labor is three- 
fourths the cost; and with Pure White 
womor = | Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
| done in a given time than with inferior 
ATLANTIC ) materials. It makes—with Pure Linseed 
er Oil—the best paint and the kind that lastr 
BROOKLYN | To be 
ities o be sure of getting 
UNION 
ure VV hite Lead 
\ chicago. 
COLLIER examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI | suis Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
RED SEAL ’ 
tl tained by using NATIONAL Leap Co.’s brands 
sount.tewisesrosco| Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
MORLEY PUapaatyate. Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors tree ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
coRNEtL. Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
— Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO. 

Louisville. i Broadway, ow York. 


‘ ‘ In every e a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use 
Both Liquid and Powder daily), a box of fine Sozodont powder (use twice 
a week). No other dentifrice so complete, so sa 


e, so Certain to give the best results. 


TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this 


——— and send three cents for 
ozodont, HALL & RuCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


postage. Address the Proprietors of : 


HOME ‘TREATMENT FOR 
8 Years L. WEDGER, HAY=-FEVER 


dale, Boston, Mass. 
WE OFFER 


A Cure That Stays 


_ Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but erad- 
icates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 


5 Years careest. W. GILLESPIE, OUR NEW BOOK—Thesis for 1896—with 2,000 
ver, 


7 Years Cured—J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 5th St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


8 Years Cured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Black N. Y. other references whom you can consult, now ready. Sent on 
application with blank for free examination. GET IT. Read 
it. Think it over. Talk with these people or write them. Get 
5 Years Cured—WM ready to meet the season’s attack, and do it now. Address 


. E. WELLER, 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. Dr. HAVES, Buffalo, N. VY. 


SAPOLIO 


‘THE MORE YOU SAY, 
~ THE LESS 

PEOPLE REMEMBER.” 

ONE WORD WITH YOU, 


lf 


Your Dealer 
will not sell you 
BIAS 


the 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 

"Home Dressmaking."’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journa', 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt B’ad- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City. 


CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


= signs and charm- 

— ing colorings, all 

have heavy ball 

fringe. We have 

———=F— several thousand 

from one of America’s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices, 


1 yard square, at 83 cents. 
yards square,at $1.60. 
2 yards square,at $2.90. 


These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goopos PHILADELPHIA 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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R. MCKINLEY’S lead was still further increased 
last week. ‘The Republican State Conven- 
tions held in Indiana, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia all instructed their delegates to support 
him, and his only defeat in the local elections 
was in the State of Delaware, where Mr. 
Addicks secured the selection of uninstructed delegates 
who are likely to give their votes to Senator Quay. If 
every delegate to St. Louis were certain to vote in accord- 
ance with his expressed preferences at the time of his 
election, Mr, McKinley’s choice upon the first ballot would 
be assured. His opponents, however, have not given up 
the hope of defeating him. The fact that he once voted 
for the free coinage of silver, and supported both the 
Bland-Allison. Bill and the Sherman Act, has arrayed 
against him nearly all the anti-silver leaders. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the same men generally oppose his 
attitude on the tariff question. Until this year it has 
always been the agricultural districts that have stood 
for a moderate tariff. and the manufacturing centers 
that have supported extreme protection. This year, how- 
ever, it is the agricultural districts, from Vermont to Cali- 
fornia, which suppdrt Mr. McKinley—the champion of 
extreme protection—while the manufacturing centers, in- 
cluding nearly all of the large cities, demand a more moder- 
ate protectionist. At first glance the present situation seems 
anomalous, but the anomaly is explained the moment we 
consider the character of the Wilson Law, after the elimina- 
tion of the income-tax provision. Its fundamental princi- 
ple is, not free trade, but free trade in raw materials. By 
making raw wool free and by reducing the tariff or bounties 
upon other products of the farms, the present law dis- 
criminates in favor of the manufacturing centers more 
than did the McKinley Act. Hence the conservatism of 
these manufacturing centers concerning the revision of 
this measure, and the radicalism of the hitherto conserva- 
tive farming districts. In last week’s conventions the 
McKinley element seems to have been easily victorious in 
each State. The only important struggles were over the 
currency planks. In Indiana a platform was adopted 
favoring the use of silver, but explicitly opposing the free 
coinage of silver at the old ratio. ‘Io conciliate the 
Republican farmers, whose defection was feared in case 
the Democrats adopted a free-coinage platform, a popular 
farmer was nominated for Governor. In Michigan both 
the gold and silver planks reported from the committee on 
resolutions were retired in favor of a compromise upon 
the National platform of 1892. In California a free-coin- 
age platform was adopted. 


The Democratic State Conventions held simultaneously 
in New Jersey and Tennessee were each entirely harmonious, 
but together were as discordant as conventions within the 
same party could possibly be. —The New Jersey Convention, 
without audible protest from any quarter, not only de- 
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nounced the free coinage of silver at any ratio, but con- 
demned the further purchase of silver bullion, and de- 
manded the retirement of the greenbacks. ‘The Tennessee 
Convention, with a barely audible protest, demanded the 
free coinage of silver at the old rat.o, and instructed its 
delegates to Chicago to vote as a unit on this question, 
Except in the city of Memphis, the primaries throughout 
the State had been a succession of free-coinage victories. 
In the South Carolina Democratic primaries the anti-silver 
men are apparently making no fight, except to elect dele- 
gates who will not “bolt”’’ from the party in case the 
Chicago Convention fails to adopt a free-coinage platform. 
Even on this issue the conservatives seem to be losing in 
nearly all the counties. ‘he most exciting contests, how- 
ever, now going on in the Democratic party are those in 
Iowa and Illinois. If the silver men lose these two States, 
they cannot possibly control a majority at Chicago. In 
Iowa, under the leadership of ex-Governor Boies, they 
have carried several counties which a year ago went 
against them. and would seem sure to control the Conven- 
tion were it not for the recollection of the outcome in 
Michigan. In Illinois the gold men are not making a 
fight in the agricultural counties in the southern part of 
the State, but are bending every effort to secure a solid 
delegation from the city of Chicago. They endeavored to 
conciliate Governor Altgeld by urging his renomination in 
most flattering terms. The Governor, however, refused 
their support, and is leading the fight against them. The 
contest is an increasingly bitter one, and party unity seems 
almost out of the question, whichever faction triumphs. 


Enough delegates to the National Conventions have 
been elected to afford some indication of a probable result, 
though not enough to afford any sure ground of prophecy. 
On the tariff issue Mr. McKinley has unmistakably the 
lead in the Republican party. The fight against him is 
made mainly on the ground that he is not sound on the 
financial question. His opponents insist that the currency 
question is the most important one, and that no man can 
be elected who is nota “sound money” man. The wel- 
fare of the country may, and in our judgment does, depend 
more upon the settlement of the currency question than 
upon a revision of the tariff; but, from the party point of 
view, the former is less important than the latter. On the 
tariff issue men are pretty sharply divided into two parties, 
one in favor of a tariff for protection, the other of a tariff 
for revenue only. ‘The issue is a simple one; it is fairly 
well comprehended; and protectionists, however they 
may differ in detail, will not desert their party because it 
nominates a protectionist who is either too extreme or too 
moderate to suit their inclinations. On the financial ques- 
tion the country is divided into four parties: one in 
favor of a gold standard; one in favor of free silver; 
one which believes that it is both practicable and desir- 
able to circulate gold and silver side by side as legal 
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tender at a parity; and one which does not under- 
stand the currency question, does not pretend to, and cares 
very little about it. This last is much larger than the other 
three combined. A _ platform which pronounces unmistak- 
ably for protection, and ambiguously for bimetallism, will 
get all the protectionists except a few men of strong con- 
victions in favor respectively of the gold standard and free 
silver. This is the policy of the advocates of Mr. McKin- 
ley, if not of Mr. McKinley himself, and it is the policy 
which is likely to control in the Republican Convention, 
unless we misread the signs of the times. Nor will this 
policy be likely to lead to an organized bolt. The signs 
are not equally clear in the Democratic party, in which both 
the gold monometallists and the free-coinage men are more 
positive and more earnest in their convictions, while the 
convictions in favor of a tariff for revenue only are neither 
as strong nor as harmonious. ‘There is more to split the 
Democratic party and less to bind it together—a fact the 
results of which will probably be seen in the election, even 
if they do not appear in a division in the Convention. 


The Senate last week, by a vote of 51 to 6, passed the 
resolution introduced by Senator Peffer providing for an 
investigation of the bond issues made under the present 
Administration. The investigation is to be conducted by the 
Senate Finance Committee. The subjects covered include 
- the amount of money in the Treasury at the times the several 
issues were made, the manner in which the gold reserve 
was depleted just prior to them, the market price of out- 
standing bonds at the time the new bonds were sold, and 
the effect of the bond sales upon the credit and business of 
the country. The only Senators who finally voted against 
the investigation were Hill, of New York, Gray, of Delaware, 
Caffrey, of Louisiana, Faulkner, of West Virginia, Palmer, of 
Illinois, and Mitchell, of Wisconsin. It has been decided 
that the Pacific Funding Bill will not be pressed to a vote 
at the present session of Congress. While the River and 
Harbor Bill was under discussion in the Senate, Senator 
White, of California, called attention to the fact that a 
$3,000,000 appropriation had been inserted for his State, 
which neither its Senators nor the Representative of 
the district most immediately concerned had asked for. 
The appropriation was for a harbor at Santa Monica—a 
proposition condemned by the Government engineers on 
the ground of excessive cost, condemned by the people 
of the district because of excessive inconvenience, and 
favored only by the Southern Pacific road, which controls 
a branch to that point. The House of Representatives 
voted to increase the salaries of its members by allowing 
them $100 a month each for clerk hire during the inter- 
val between the sessions. ‘The proceedings of Congress- 
men that have recently attracted the most attention, 
however, have not had reference to pending bills, but 
to the approaching National Convention. Week before 
last Senator Wolcott’s letter to the Republican State 
Committee in Colorado, declaring that he would sup- 
port his party no matter if it declared against his 
free-coinage convictions, was followed by a declaration of 
Senator Teller that he would support his convictions no 
matter into what party they led him. Last week Senator 
Vest, who previously had declared that his devotion to the 
Democratic party equaled Senator Wolcott’s to the Repub- 
lican, qualified his declaration with the announcement that 
he would “bolt” from the Chicago Convention if an anti- 
silver majority were obtained by the activity of Federal 
office-holders. He held in his hand communications from 
Michigan stating that some counties were represented at 
the State Convention exclusively by Federal office-holders, 
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and that over one hundred delegates violated their instruc- 
tions on the money question. 

The danger that the Competitor incident might lead to 
serious complications between this country and Spain has 
been averted by the prompt action of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in accepting Secretary Olney’s request for post- 
ponement of the execution of the death sentences until 
the two countries can consider in a friendly way the 
questions involved. Briefly stated, the facts are that the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba seized the schooner Com- 
petitor, laden with arms and ammunition for the Cuban 
insurgents. Among the men on board were three who 
claimed to be American citizens—one was certainly so, the 
others probably. ‘These men, with the others, were tried 
by court martial and sentenced to death. It is claimed 
here that thereby rights were violated which are secured 
to American citizens by the treaty of 1795, and what is 
known as the Cushing protocol of 1877. The latter pro- 
vides that United States citizens residing in Spain, charged 
with sedition, treason, and the like, shall be tried only by 
the civil courts, unless taken in arms, and then shall be 
tried before a council of war. While the men now under 
sentence were not residents of Spain, it is held that the 
reciprocal rights granted to Spain in the protocol show 
that the intention was to include’ such cases as this. 
Under the treaty of 1795 and the law of 1821, it is said 
privileges of defense were insured in such cases which 
have not been accorded. It must be remembered that 
Spain has not admitted that war exists in Cuba, and it is 
held here that the mere carrying of arms to sell or give the 
insurgents is not an offense punishable by death under the 
law of nations, and that while the intention of these men 
may have been to take arms against Spain, they were not, 
when captured, technically “in arms.” It will be seen 
that several nice points in treaty construction and inter- 
national law are involved. ‘The Spanish Government, as 
we have said, has promptly shown a friendly disposition 
to consider whatever our Government may advance. The 
Queen Regent of Spain, in her address from the throne, 
read on Monday, says in effect that plans for political 
reform in Cuba have been thwarted by the insurrection, 
the leaders of which feared that the people would be con- 
tented under the proposed reforms; that those reforms are 
now necessarily postponed, but will be carried out when 
the rebellion is suppressed ; that the rebel chiefs, ‘“ prin- 
cipally foreigners and negroes,’’ are violating all the laws of 
war and of humanity ; that the insurrection is decreasing ; 
and that the United States has not departed from loyal 
friendship and “ correct and friendly conduct.”’ 


The demagogues who have taken advantage of the pub- 
lic sympathy and respect for the old soldier to promote 
their own selfish schemes have just met with a severe set- 
back at the hands of the full bench of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, which has decided to be unconstitutional 
the veteran-preference act passed by the Legislature last 
year over the veto of the late Governor Greenhalge. 
The case was brought by Frederick W. Brown, an appli- 
cant for appointment to the detective force of the District 
Police of Boston. Although he passed an examination that 
placed him the highest on the list of candidates eligible for 
appointment, the Civil Service Commission, under the prefer- 
ence act, appointed Kk. D. Bean, a veteran who had not 
taken the examination. Chief Justice Field, who wrote the 
opinion of the Court, laid down a principle that exposes 
every fallacy of the argument used in defense of the legis- 
lation to favor veterans in appointment to public office. 
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‘Public offices,” he said, ‘‘are created for the purpose of 
effecting the ends for which government has been instituted, 
which are the common good, and not the profit, honor, or 
private interest of any one man, family, or class of men. 
In our form of government it is fundamental that public 
offices are a public trust, and that the persons to be ap- 
pointed should be selected solely with a view to the public 
welfare.”” While he admits that offices created by the Legis- 
lature and beyond the scope of the Constitution may be 
filled in any way that body may see fit to prescribe, he holds 
“that it is inconsistent with the nature of our government, 
and particularly with Articles 6 and 7 of the Declaration of 
Rights, that the appointing power should be compelled by 
legislation to appoint to certain public offices persons of a 
certain class in preference to all others, and without the 
exercise on its part of any discretion, and without the favor- 
able judgment of some legally constituted officers or board 
designated by law to inquire and determine if the persons 
to be appointed are actually qualified to perform the duties 
which pertain to the offices.” The Court did not take up 
the question as to the right of the Legislature to give employ- 
ment to veterans as a kind of pension without submitting to 
the requirements of the Civil Service Law, the reason being 
that the persons appointed to the Detective Department are 
“public officers’’ within the meaning of the public statutes, 
and must, therefore, be appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. 


Governor Morton on Monday of this week signed the 
Consolidation or Greater New York Bill, and filed a memc- 
randum giving his reasons for signing the bill. In it he 
says that the declaration in the bill that consolidation shall 
become complete on January 1, 1898, “evidently cannot 
have the full force which its terms would indicate, because 
no provision is made for the government of the consolidated 
territory, and it is expressly provided by Section 2 that for 
all purposes the local administration and government of 
the territories in Section 1 of this act enumerated shall 
remain in, and be performed and exercised by, the respec- 
tive bodies, politic and corporate, to which they are now 
intrusted, and except so far as hereafter changed by author- 
ity of law; and for such purposes, and until such time, and 
except to such extent, the said bodies politic and corporate 
shall continue to exist and to possess the same rights, proper- 
ties, privileges, and franchises, and to exercise the same 
powers and discharge the same duties, and be subject to the 
same liabilities, and the various officers thereof shall be 
elected or appointed in the same manner as heretofore.” 
Governor Morton points out that there can be no disturb- 
ance of existing conditions until the Legislature has made 
further provision for the government of the new city, and 
asserts that practically the only effective provision is that 
which provides for the appointment of the Commission to 
prepare the new charter. Governor Morton reviews the 
objections to the bill made by the Mayors of Brooklyn and 
New York, which have been heretofore summarized in The 
Outlook. He briefly states that he does not see sufficient 
reason in the possibility that the Commission cannot prepare 
a satisfactory charter in the short time allowed to warrant ex- 
ecutive disapproval of the bill. In short, Governor Morton 
regards the bill as simply carrying into effect the recommen- 
dations of his messages of 1895 and 1896, that the wishes of 
the people as supposed to be expressed in the vote of 
1894 be carried out by the appointment of a Commission 
to devise the best method of consolidation. He distinctly 
Says that “existing functions cannot be constitutionally 
amalgamated or disturbed by any attempted consolidation, ” 
and that “ the autonomy of the counties must be preserved 
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until changed by constitutional amendment.” The Outlook 
has already expressed very fully its objections to the 
method by which the bill which has now become law at- 
tempts the task of consolidation. These objections are 
not, in our judgment, answered in Governor Morton’s 
memorandum. 

The centralization of power and responsibility in the Board 
of Education in thecity of New York, which has been brought 
about by the enactment of the new School Law, will make 
the future action of that body the subject of very careful 
scrutiny. Many of the gentlemen composing the Board 
opposed the law vigorously at every stage, and they will 
therefore need to see that it is executed with the utmost 
fairness and intelligence in order to disarm the criticism 
which their former attitude toward it will very naturally 
arouse. It liesin their power to practically nullify the law, 
or to give it that fair and judicial trial to which it is 
entitled. When they come to appoint the Poard of Super- 
intendents, their action will afford a test of the spirit in 
which they propose to deal with the new measure. That 
Board ought to represent the best expert talent which the 
city can command. No thorough educational reform was 
ever brought about in a school system without the aid and 
inspiration of personal contact, on the part of the teachers, 
with superiors in office whom they recognize as superiors 
in equipment and experience. If the new Board of Super- 
intendents is made up of men who will bring specific 
training and intelligent enthusiasm to their task, a second 
step will be taken toward the infusion of new life into the 
public schools of this city. A third step will be taken 
when a new Superintendent is appointed. Mr. Jasper, the 
present Superiatendent, isa man of a great deal of energy, 
of tireless activity, and with an excellent knowledge of the 
mechanism of his work. He is not a man, however, who 
represents the new educational ideas or who is vitally 
related, either by sympathy or association, to the new 
educational movement. This city needs, in the position 
of superintendent, an educator who is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with and has complete knowledge of the modern 
methods of teaching and of organization—a man with the 
spirit of leadership and the genius for it, who will bring - 
to his work the prestige of large experience and abilities. 
It will be seen from this statement how much the Board 
of Education has to do under the new law to secure the 
educational reform of which New York stands in such 
sore need ; and it ought to be added that the citizens of the 
metropolis will hold the Board of Education responsible 
if their hopes are not realized. 


The success of the Trustees of Barnard College in 
securing last week at a late hour the balance of the 
$100,000 necessary to clear their new purchase of land on 
Morningside Heights from debt, and to fulfill the condition 
upon which money was given for one of the two new build- 
ings now provided for, is matter of congratulation not only 
to the men and women who have given time and strength 
to the enterprise, but also to the community. Provision 
has now been made for the proper housing of the College 
on a noble site. It will be the owner of a fine piece of 
land, and it is in the position to erect at once two substan- 
tial and handsome buildings. ‘This is, of course, but the 
first step in the complete possession of its property and the 
complete provision for its needs. Other buildings will no 
doubt be given from time to time. What the College needs 
first is an endowment fund of $250,000. Now that the city 
is beginning to awaken to the work which the College is 
doing for women, and to its necessity in the educational life 
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of the city, it will certainly be placed at an early day on the 
right foundation. It needs the endowment in order to 
pay its current expenses. It is time that the community 
shared with the Trustees the heavy burden which the latter 
have so far borne alone. 

The study of music as one of the fine arts has recently 
received definite encouragement in New York in two 
notable instances. Paderewski, the famous Polish pianist 
and composer, whose tours in this country have been as 
successful financially as they have been musically, has put 
into the hands of three trustees a fund of $10,000, the 
income of which is to be awarded once every three years in 
three prizes for musical competition. The first prize is 
$500, for the best orchestral work in symphonic form ; the 
second, $300, for the best concerto for solo instrument and 
orchestra; and the third, $200, will be awarded for the 
best piece of chamber-music. The names of the three 
trustees are a guarantee that the fund will be wisely and 
justly administered. They are Mr. William Steinway and 
Dr. William Mason, of New York, and Colonel H. L. Hig- 
ginson, of Boston, the public-spirited founder and supporter 
of that city’s famous Symphony Orchestra. In his selec- 
tion of these gentlemen Mr. Paderewski displayed a wisdom 
that is as commendable as his generosity. 

The second instance to which we refer is the establish- 
ment of a department of music at Columbia University, for 
which the handsome endowment of $100,000 has been 
provided by a friend of that institution. The Trustees of 
the University have called to the head of the new depart- 
ment Mr. E. A. MacDowell, who is by all judges considered 
to be the most eminent as well as the most promising of 
the modern school of American musicians. .Mr. Mac- 
Dowell is not only a pianist of very high rank but a com- 
poser and scholar of still higher claims to celebrity. He 
was born in New York only thirty-five years ago, and has 
studied in the best schools and under the best masters in 
France and Germany, and his compositions, notably two 
piano concertos and the two sonatas “Tragica” and 
“ Eroica,” have attracted wide attention. Whatever may 
be the practical result of this definite recognition of the 
value of the study of music in a scheme of liberal education 
on the part of Columbia University, it certainly is a note- 
worthy instance of the growing revolt of cultivated people 
against the old Anglo-Saxon and Puritan notion that music 
was for hireling harpers and light-headed French dancing- 
masters, and thus unworthy the attention of serious-minded 
men except as a pastime and plaything. 


A mass-meeting to consider the better housing of the 
poor was held in the large hall of Cooper Union, New 
York City, on the evening of May 8. The meeting 
was the outgrowth of addresses by Professor E. R. L. 
Gould, of Johns Hopkins University and the Improved 
Housing Council, before the Central Labor Union. The 
hall was nearly filled with workingmen, who listened in- 
tently and applauded vigorously as the plans were devel- 
oped by the different speakers. The Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright presided ; addresses were made by President Seth 
Low, R. Fulton Cutting, Bishop Potter, and others. The 
plans are for suburban homes, and for model tenement- 
houses in the city. The ownership includes a life insur- 
ance plan which protects the investment for the family in 
case of the death of the investor before full payment is 
made. If the investor is not an “ insurance subject,” the 
insurance will be placed on the life of some adult member 
of the family. If the investor for any reason is compelled 
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to move from his house before payment is fully made, he 
does not jeopardize his investment; he can rent his prop- 
erty and continue payments. Payments are made monthly. 
A man can buy a house and lot costing $1,850 in twenty 
years by paying $12.75 per month, or a $1,320 piece of 
property at the end of ten years by paying $17.25. Shares 
will be placed at $10 per share to enable people of limited 
means to make a perfectly safe investment of small capital. 
The central idea is the co-operation of capital and labor in 
a common good. ‘The plans will be on exhibition shortly 
in the United Charities Building, New York City. The 
suburban homes will not all be on the same model. ‘There 
will be a choice of plans, limited by the cost of the house. 


The most exciting topic in the Methodist General Con- 
ference so far has been the admission of women to seats as 
representatives. Constitutionally there appears to have been 
no other solution than the one which was finally reached. 
Practically we cannot doubt that the day of theiradmission as 
delegates is near at hand. It is equally certain that, this right 
once accorded to women, they will neither come in great num- 
bers nor be very active when theycome. Of greater inter- 
est and importance to other Churches and to the country at 
large was the action of the Conference on two “ burning 
questions ”—Church unity and the social problem. On the 
first the Methodist Church occupies substantially the 
position of the Congregationalists ; it purposes, first, co- 
operation, leaving confederation and organization to 
follow. On the second it occupies substantially the posi- 
tion of practically all other Christian bodies, from the 
Roman Catholic at the one extreme to the Congregational- 
ist at the other. Its labor platform is also a liberty plat- 
form, as all such platforms should be; but this will not 
give satisfaction to a certain class of labor leaders, who 
will find in it, probably, a new reason for criticism of the 
Church. We recommend the reader to turn over to page 
897 and read these two utterances of the Methodist Church, 
and, if he is specially interested in either topic, to cut the 
resolutions out for future reference. 

B 

Interest in South African matters has been transferred 
during the past week from the Transvaal to the English 
House of Commons, where the Ministry has been assailed 
with great force and effectiveness by the critics of its recent 
policy. Mr. Chamberlain, who not many weeks ago was 
tasting all the sweets of popularity, is now illustrating 
anew the fact that temporary success and temporary disas- 
ter lie very close together in public life, and that the man 
who is one day féted is likely the next day to be execrated. 
But a little while ago everybody was praising Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s frankness and astuteness ; now nearly everybody is 
declaring that he has been outwitted by President Kruger. 
It is very improbable that Mr. Chamberlain knew of the 
existence of the dispatches which have so changed the 
character of the recent outbreak in the Transvaal, trans- 
forming it from a hot-headed and violent attempt to redress 
real grievances into an inexcusable invasion of the terri- 
tory of another country for stock-jobbing purposes. If 
Mr. Chamberlain had known of the existence of these dis- 
patches, his course would have been less frank and bold: 
but it is one of the incidents of official position that a man 
is often held responsible for conditions of which he is 
ignorant ; and Mr. Chamberlain, who promptly disavowed 
all responsibility for the invasion of the Transvaal, is now 
treated as if he belonged with the little group of intri- 
guants of whom Cecil Rhodes was undoubtedly the leading 
spirit. Sir William Harcourt expressed the mind of the 
world when he declared that the plot was a bit of “ revolt- 
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ing, sordid, squalid, stock-jobbing imperialism which had 
for its aim, not the redress of grievances, but the acquisi- 
tion of territory and the control of mines.” He charged 
the British South African Company with complete knowl- 
edge and responsibility. Mr. Chamberlain’ deplored the 
results of the raid, but deprecated action until all the facts 
were known. ‘The Government appears to have decided 
upon a waiting policy both as regards its attitude towards 
the Transvaal and towards the South African Co ny. 
The probability is, however, that the latter will | its 
charter. 

The world is ignorant of the practical results of the 
meeting of the Emperors of Germany and Austria and 
the King of Italy at Venice recently, but there is every 
reason to believe that the Triple Alliance will remain in 
force, interpreted in the most liberal terms, along the lines 
indicated in these columns severakyeeks ago; that is to 
say, that the three Powers are to stand together for defen- 
sive purposes, with large liberty of action to each Power 
to deal with matters not intimately connected with the com- 
mon aim of the Alliance. The rapid changes in the diplo- 
matic situation in Europe, while they have opened up the 
possibilities of a new arrangement, have not as yet brought 
about any readjustment of the relations of the Great Powers. 
Russia and France are still standing together on one side ; 
Italy, Austria, and Germany are standing together on the 
other side; while England, on account of her action in 
Egypt, has been drawn into closer relations with Italy. 
The Italians have apparently accepted the Alliance as 
necessary in the present situation of affairs, and the Radi- 
cals, who were formerly bitterly opposed to it, have now 
become, tor the time being at least, quiescent. The 
Emperor of Germany has of late been so much absorbed 
in vexatious difficulties at home that he has given the 
world none of those utterances on foreign affairs which 
formed for so many months the material of new sensations 
in Europe. The very weight of the tremendous armaments 
which the Great Powers are carrying seems to steady them. 
Apparently no Power is willing to take the initiative in any 
line of action which would bring about a serious disturbance 
of existing relations. 


Too Much Questioning 


‘Too much questioning,” says Professor William James, 
‘and too little active responsibility lead, almost as often as 
too much sensualism does, to the edge of the slope at the 
bottom of which lie pessimism and the nightmare or suicidal 
view of life.” In these words is contained the explanation 
of a great deal of the depression of which sensitive minds 
in this century seem to be the especial prey. This was 
undoubtedly one of the reasons for that sense of futility 
which so often lies upon the pages of Amiel’s ‘ Journal.” 
Any lack of balance in the distribution of a man’s force 
throws him out of sound relations with himself and the 
world. Every attempt to live a partial life brings about 
the same result. .A whole, normal life is lived only when 
one gives expression to his nature through thought, emo- 
tion, and action; to eliminate or minimize any of these 
forms of personal energy is to throw the nature out of har- 
mony and to invite the peculiar disease of depression which 
we call pessimism. ‘There is a great and vital force in 
€very man’s nature which is liberated only when he acts; 
to refrain from action is to keep this force pent up and to 
invite disorganization. ‘The man who makes _ himself 
merely a spectator in the drama of life not only misses the 
profounder significance of the drama—which is revealed 
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only to those who take part in it—but checks his own 
growth and defeats his own nature in its endeavor to secure 
full expression, and, through expression, full development. 
No man can be a mere looker-on in the great movement of 
life without running the risk of becoming either a cynic or 
an idler; and mostmen become cynics. Active contact with 
one’s fellows, real participation in the life of the day, the 
sharing of the great fundamental human experiences, are 
essential to health, to poise, and to happiness. To miss 
the giving out of one’s self through thought or emotion 
or action is to invite one or other of those spiritual diseases 
which are so widely preva‘ent at the end of this century. 


A Reform Accomplished 

The extension of the provisions of the Civil Service 
Law, announced in these columns several weeks ago, has 
now been made by President Cleveland; it includes 
about 30,000 additional Government employees, and sub- 
stantially completes the Civil Service Reform in all 
departments of Government administration. All servants 
of the Government, with the exception of a few cashiers, 
confidential clerks, and private secretaries, now find their 
place in a classified service and are subject to examination. 
The exempts amount to less than eight hundred persons, 
as against more than 85,000 places which are now filled 
by examinations, to be held without reference to change 
of administration, and not subject to political assess- 
ments. So far as the General Government is con- 
cerned, the corrupt, corrupting, and barbarous system 
which since the Presidency of Andrew Jackson has de- 
moralized our politics, made public office a private emolu- 
ment, and embarrassed and encumbered our political par- 
ties with the distribution of spoils, has come to an end. 
A businesslike, orderly, and sensible civil service has taken 
its place. Henceforward, changes of administration will 
involve no change in the administrative force at the ser- 
vice of the country, and experience, training, and capacity 
will be substituted for political services. It seems but 
a few years since George William Curtis, Mr. Jenks, 
Mr. Schurz, and other leaders of Civil Service Reform 
began the battle which has now been won. ‘They were 
laughed at by the politicians who called themselves practi- 
cal; they were sneered at as political doctrinaires by a 
great many men in public and private life who ought to 
have known better; and for a long time the people of the 
country took very little interest in the reform. But the idea 
which these gentlemen were urging upon the country was 
essentially American—that is to say, it was the rational idea 
of putting competent men in office and keeping them 
there undisturbed by political changes. ‘That idea was in 
accordance with the instincts and common sense of the 
American community. It gradually won its way. Practi- 
cal politicians have long known that the distribution of 
offices has cast a shadow over every party success. It 
has bred dissension, dissatisfaction, and enmity within 
party ranks under every successive administration. ‘The 
Presidents of the United States, charged with the highest 
duties, have been worn out by solicitations for appoint- 
ments to insignificant positions. It has been the testimony 
of every President, made either publicly or privately, that 
a large part of the time of the chief executive during the 
first year of his administration is given up to the filling of 
insignificant positions. 

Competitive examinations were first introduced into the 
Federal service under President Grant. ‘The passage of 


the Civil Service Law and the appointment of the Civil 
Service Commission in 1883 marked another great step in 
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advance. Political assessments came to an end, and every 
year the number of classified places under the law was in- 
creased. During President Arthur’s administration 15,000 
Federal office-holders were under the civil service rules. 
During President Cleveland’s first term this number was 
increased to 27,000. President Harrison extended the 
action of the rules to include more than 43,000 ; and during 
his present term President Cleveland had brought up the 
number in the classified list to include 56,000 before mak- 
ing the extension which now practically includes the whole 
list. The spoils system, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, is at an end. The Outlook has urged, 
in season and out of season, the reform now accomplished, 
has believed in it from the beginning as in accordance 
with the genius of the American people, as essential to 
efficiency in Government service, and as necessary for the 
removal of a constant source of corruption in our politics. 
It is with the sincerest satisfaction and the profoundest 
thankfulness, therefore, that it records this final victory of 
a cause which has called to its support a group of the 
purest-minded and most disinterested men who have of 
recent years taken part in our public lifej 7 Twenty years 
hence the results of a reformed civil service will be seen 
in greatly increased efficiency of adminjstration, in the 
purification of parties, and in the increased time and 
strength at the disposal of the chief executive for the con- 
sideration of questions of State policy. It only remains to 
complete the reform by the extension of the civil service 
rules to the consular service, and the adoption of the civil 
service principle in State and city administration through- 
out the country. When this is done—and it must follow as 
a logical consequence from what has already been done—a 
new and brighter era will open in American public life. 


Dr. van Dyke’s Yale Lectures 


We began last week and continue this week the publica- 
tion of four of the “ Yale Lectures on Preaching ”’ for the 
current year. These lectures we believe will command, as 
they deserve, the close and appreciative attention of the 
readers of The Outlook. The lecturer, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, of the Brick Church (Presbyterian) of New York 
City, has chosen for his theme the relation of Christianity 
to the present age, which he denominates, accurately as we 
think, an age of doubt. The great value of these lectures 
is not in their analysis of prevailing conditions, although 
that is searching and just; not in their logic, although that 
is keen; not in their scholarship, although that is compre- 
hensive ; not in their literary style, although that is finished 
and charming: but in their deep and human sympathy 
and candor. Dr. van Dyke is devout and loyal to his 
faith, but he recognizes in a marked degree the sincerity 
and even value of honest doubt. He believes that * dubi- 
tation is the beginning of all knowledge,” as James Howell 
once quaintly put it, and his cordial welcome to the man 
who finds himself in a questioning frame of mind dissolves 
at once the thin film of antagonism which so often separates 
the inquirer and the dogmatist. It is needless to say—for 
the lectures themselves say it—that Dr. van Dyke believes 
firmly in the supernatural revelation of religious truth. It 
is this faith coupled with his understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the inquiring spirit of the age which has filled 
his lecture-room at New Haven to overflowing, and which 
will command for his lectures, as they appear in The 
Outlook, and later in book form, a wide circle of readers. 
The limitations of space permit us to print only four of 
the lectures, and require us to omit certain passages in 
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those we print, but the entire series in completeness will 
be embodied in a book which will be issued at an early 
day by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of this city. 


® 
A Hidden Treasure 


We publish in another column a letter from a corre- 
spondent who presents very clearly a difficulty which un- 
questionably perplexes many minds. If we believe that 
the Bible is, in every book, chapter, paragraph, sentence, 
and word, equally inspired and authoritative, we are relieved 
from all necessity of exercising moral discrimination in 
reading it. Its infallibility relieves us from mental toil in 
its perusal. If we believe that it is a human book con- 
taining a revelation of God as a seed contains a principle 
of life within its husky covering, we are compelled to exer- 
cise discriminating judgment and mental toil in determin- 
ing what is the divine principle of life and what is the 
human husk. This is undoubtedly a difficult matter, and 
if it were desirable to avoid mental toil, the new criticism, 
even if it were true, would bring with it some undesirable 
results. In point of fact, however, it is not desirable to 
relieve ourselves from mental toil. We grow morally 
strong, not by having moral truth given to us in perfect and 
infallible forms, but by being compelled to think on moral 
problems; to use the figure of the Bible itself, it is a 
mine in which silver is hidden. For this silver we must 
seek; we must search for it as men search for hid treas- 
ures. Itis not coined, minted, and delivered to us with 
the King’s stamp on it. The coining, the minting, and 
the separating of it from the dross are left for us to do. 

To tell our inquirer how this is to be done, with all the 
amplitude of illustration which his letter calls for, would 
quite transcend the limits of a brief editorial. We can 
only suggest to him three principles which may guide him 
in this endeavor “ to find and understand the word of God 
which is unquestionably there’’—that is, in the Bible. 

The first of these principles is the recognition of the fact 
that the Bible does not contain, and does not purport to 
contain, a revelation of all truth. It is a revelation or un- 
veiling of God, and this revelation or unveiling of God is 
in and through human experience. Whatever is, or purports 
to be, a mere exposition of science, chronology, history, 
and the like, is not to be regarded as a part of the revela 
tion. It is only God and our relations to God, and our 
duties to one another as they grow out of this relationship, 
that are unveiled in the Bible. In the second place, this 
unveiling reaches its consummation in the life, and espe- 
cially in the character, of Jesus Christ, who is God manifest 
in the flesh. Anything which purports to be an unveiling 
of God which is inconsistent with the character and teach- 
ings of Christ may be safely regarded as in so far fallible, 
imperfect, human, erroneous. If, for example, Christ tells 
us to love our enemies and pray for those who despitefully 
use us, and we find in the Old Testament a psalm which 
pronounced blessing on him “ that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones,” we may be perfectly sure 
that the latter is not a true revelation of the divine 
spirit. It is rather a revelation of that spirit from 
which Christ has come to deliver us. In the third 
place, God makes a revelation of himself in our own 
spiritual consciousness. Conscience is in a true sense a 
word of God. God does not speak contradictory things. 
He does not give us one command in our own souls, and 
another and contradictory command through an ancient 
record. When these two seem to conflict, we must follow 
the command which he gives to us in our own souls; we 
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must so interpret what ancient men tell us they understood 
to be God’s voice to them as not to make it contradict 
what God’s voice plainly and clearly says to us. We may, 
indeed, hold our own moral judgments in abeyance; we 
may wait for further study and consideration; we often 
ought to do so; but whatever, after the fullest and most 
careful consideration we can give to the subject, appears to 
us to be our duty, must be taken by us as a divine direction, 
and whatever in the words of others contradicts this inward 
monitor we must either believe we do not understand, or 
else we must beiieve is erroneous. ~ 

In short, we are to take the Bible, not as the word of God 
—it is never called the word of God in its own pages—but 
as a record of the experiences of devout men who have 
recorded what seemed to them God’s revelation of himself. 
The word of God is God revealing himself. ‘The word of 
God is in the Bible,but it is not identical with the Bible. For 
this word, this revelation of God, we are to search as men 
search for a hidden treasure; and we are to measure this 
revelation by the two manifestations of God; which are 
supreme and confirmatory of each other—the life and 
character of Christ and our own conscience. 


The Message of Christianity 


We do not believe that the Gospel is losing its hold on 
humanity, but it is not so certain that the Church is not 
losing its hold on the Gospel. There are causes sufficient 
to account for such a loss, if it is really taking place. ‘The 
age is materialistic in its life, and the Church always is 
influenced by the conditions of the society in which it does 
its work. A materialistic age is always pessimistic, and the 
Church cannot wholly escape the pessimistic atmosphere. 
The old forms of, faith are unquestionably incongruous 
with modern forms of philosophy, and in a change of creed 
there is always involved some loss in faith, however great 
the ultimate net gain may be. Extremes meet; and the 
antithesis between the faith which believes in a supernat- 
uralism which is universal and a rationalism which doubts 
or disbelieves it altogether is not so great as one might 
expect it to be. Finally, the first instinct of the preacher 
in such an age is often to try a short cut to reform, to 
preach command and penalty instead of hope and love, 
law instead of Gospel. 

What is Gospel preaching ? 

If we want to get a direct answer to this question, we 
cannot do better than turn to the Book of Acts and read 
there the first Gospel sermons. ‘They are, in brief, some- 
thing like this: The Messiah long prophesied in Israel, 
long vaguely hoped for even in pagan lands, has come. 
His own nation knew him not, and put him to death. But 
he has risen from the dead, and attested his power over 
life by vanquishing the last enemy of life. His submission 
to death has demonstrated his love. His victory over 
death has demonstrated his power. If he had not died, 
he could not have proved himself the Messiah, because 
we should not have known his love. If he had not risen 
from the dead, he could not have proved himself the Mes- 
siah, because we should not have known his power. But 
now he has both died and risen again, and by his death 
and resurrection has proved his victorious love, victorious 
over sin and death. The hope long deferred need no 
longer make the heart sick. ‘The World-Deliverer has 
come. Now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation of which the prophets spoke. Behold, the Bride- 
groom cometh: go ye forth to meet him. 

Out of this proclamation by heralds and witnesses of a 
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fact grew an enthusiasm of loyalty the like of which the 
world has never seen. ‘The tact transcended all facts in 
history; the enthusiasm transcends all enthusiasms in life. 
The slave looked with adoration on his Emancipator ; the 
widow and the orphan with exultant love on the Deliverer 
who illuminated the sullen tomb with celestial glory; the 
ignorant serf with irrepressible love on the Divine Man who 
called him brother and told him that he was a son of God. 
There was at first no attempt to philosophize, to define, to 
put faith into philosophic forms. ‘There was simply an 
acceptance, on the testimony of witnesses, of the pregnant 
fact of Christ’s death and resurrection, and a great, unde- 
fined, exultant faith and hope and joy springing up to greet 
the One who lived sucha life, suffered such a death, and 
experienced such a glorious resurrection. 

Slow-footed thought followed after instant and _instinct- 
ive reverence and love. ‘The world worshiped Christ, 
then framed the definition ‘“‘of one substance with the 
Father ;” first followed Christ, then defined him as the per- 
fect and sinless Man. Whatever we may think philosophi- 
cally should be the order now, no one can read the sermons 
in the Book of Acts and not see that the order of spiritual 
life then was this: First, belief in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of the Messiah ; second, reverence, love, adoration, 
enthusiasm of loyalty for him ; third, definition, interpreta- 
tion, philosophy, creed. First came Christianity as a fact, 
next as an experience, last of all as a theology. 

That which was the Gospel still is the Gospel. Chris- 
tianity is not a new system of ethics. Telling men with 
varied phraseology, Be virtuous and you will be happy, 
is not preaching the Gospel. ‘That is a very old story; 
men are tired of it, even when they are not suspicious of it. 
Christianity is not a new philosophy. It is not a new 
theory of the universe. It is not a new series of defini- 
tions of God and his government. Christianity can no 
more be embodied in a creed than the fragrance of a 
garden can be distilled from a treatise on botany. Chris- 
tianity is, first, the resplendent history of a suffering, a 
crucified, and a risen Christ, of patient love victorious over 
passionate iniquity; it is, second, a glowing enthusiasm, 
kindled and fed by the vision of that victorious love ; it is, 
last, and we may add least of all, a scientific or philo- 
sophic analysis of the historical phenomena and the 
vital experience. Wherever Christianity is preached asa 
historic fact and a living enthusiasm, it awakens responses 
from human hearts. Christ still draws all men unto him 
when He is lifted up. ‘The Church which really believes 
that the World-Deliverer has come inte the world, that 
he has attested his love by dying, that he has demon- 
strated his power by rising from the dead, that he imparts 
his life to his followers, that, strong in his strength, they are 
able to vanquish sorrow, to make flowers of life bloom on 
the grave, to break the chains of every form of slavery 
and set all oppressed free, to illuminate the dark places 
of the earth and give education to the ignorant, to stem 
and turn back corruption from government, deceit from 
society, selfishness from commerce, and that the evidence of 
this power and the guarantee of this hope are in a risen 
and victorious Lord, whose resurrection and living presence 
are attested by eighteen centuries of history—the Church 
and the ministry which believe these facts, and possess 
this enthusiasm, and go forth in this spirit, and preach this 
Gospel of all-conquering faith and hope and love, never 
had so great a power as to-day. He who has this message 
to deliver, and this spirit in which to deliver it, whether 
his theology be ancient or modern, will find hearers eager 
for his message and life springing up in new enthusiasms 
responsive to it. « 
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The Municipal League Convention 


Southern Cities Described ; Municipal Monopolies Discussed 


From a Staff Correspondent 


HE National Municipal League is now a 
National organization in the full sense of 
the term. Secretary Woodruft’s report 
at the opening of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion last week showed that nearly one 
hundred local leagues had been organ- 
ized during the last year; bringing the 
total number to more than two hundred 

and fifty. Every section of the country and nearly every 

considerable city is now represented. In several large 
cities the reform candidates had this year been elected, 
while in others they had been defeated by majorities so 
narrow as to promise the speedy recognition of the League’s 
fiundamental principle that National politics should be 
separated from municipal elections. Baltimore was one 
of the cities in which the League won an important victory. 
Here it did not obtain from its victory everything for which 
it hoped, but it secured from the State Legislature an elec- 
tion law which will make impossible the repetition of the 
disgraceful scenes of last November. No “ machine”’ will 
again dare to fill the streets of Baltimore on election day 
with gangs of repeaters, many of them so unfamiliar with 
the city as to be unable to find their way around the 
streets. In New Orleans the reform victory has proven 
greater than the reformers expected oreven desired. One 
of the most interesting incidents of the Convention was 
the reading of a private letter to Mr. Woodruff from the 

Secretary of the New Orleans Municipal League describ- 

ing the embarrassment of power now possessed by the 

League. The young men of New Orleans, wrote Mr. 

Spencer, who a few months ago were ridiculed as ‘ callow 

visionaries,’ are now treated with the most profound defer- 

ence, not to say subserviency, by the managers of both the 
old political parties. The Municipal League candidates 
for the Legislature hold the balance of power in that body, 
which decides who has been elected Governor and who 
shall be elected United States Senator. Each party is 
ready to grant the League any legislation it asks, if the 

League’s representatives will support its candidates. 

The subjects considered at the Baltimore Convention 
which have not been discussed at any length at the pre- 
vious meetings of the League were municipal conditions 
of the South and public ownership of municipal franchises. 
As regards the South, not only Baltimore and New Orleans, 
but Richmond, Memphis, Nashville, and Atlanta, were 
represented in the papers read. In the main these papers 
described municipal conditions common throughout the 
country, but many features peculiar to the South were 
brought out. In Richmond, for example, the new League 
for Good Government, which has already enrolled 6,000 
citizens, is entirely within the Democratic party. ‘This 
limitation, said the writer of the Richmond paper, was 
essential to the life of the League. In two or three of 
these Southern cities the councilmen are elected on a gen- 
eral ticket instead of being chosen by wards. In this way 
negro councilmen are effectually shut out; and, it was 
urged, a more capable body of men are elected than by 
the district system. This feature of these Southern charters 
is likely to be accepted in the North if, as some members 
of the Convention urged, proportional representation is to 
be adopted. Men from the smaller cities, where the wards 
are small and the councilman is personally known to all his 
constituents, believe that there is a great disadvantage in 
abandoning the ward system. The interests of certain wards, 
they point out, would be likely to be ignored were all the 
councilmen elected on a general ticket. But to people in 
large cities, where no one has a wide acquaintance in his 
own block, to say nothing of his own ward, the loss from 
the abandonment of the ward system seems less important. 
With the abandonment of ward lines and under propor- 


tional representation, it was contended, each group of inde 
pendent voters could get representation according to its 
numbers, and would not find its campaign deadened at 
the outset by the knowledge that it must gain everything 
or nothing. 

Some of the representatives of Southern cities were 
inclined to boast of ideal conditions already obtained. 
According ta the Atlanta paper that city was so overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic that people had become accustomed to 
ignoring National party lines in municipal contests. Many 
Republicans had been elected to the Council, and at least 
one had been elected Mayor. ‘The representatives of 
Memphis and Nashville, however, were not inclined to pic- 
ture the situation in their cities as idyllic. Mr. Lindsay, 
of Nashville, in describing the situation there, narrated the 
division that had taken place in the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners when the Chief of the Department was tried for 
drunkenness. One of the Commissioners belonged to the 
reform faction, and he was determined that the Chief 
should be dismissed, no matter how little intoxicated he 
had been; another belonged to the same faction as the 
Chief, and he was determined that the Chief should not be 
dismissed, no matter how much intoxicated he was. The 
doubtful member, after hearing the arguments on both 
sides, took the delicately balanced position that ‘“ while the 
man had been too drunk to be a Chief, he did not think 
he was sufficiently intoxicated to bar him from the position 
of Assistant Chief.” This position was accepted, and the 
half-drunken Chief disposed of accordingly. ‘The paper 
from Memphis described the exceedingly trying conditions 
through which that city had passed since the war. In the 
manner so customary under carpetbag government, the 
city was saddled with a debt for which it received only 
about one-half as much cash as the bonds issued by its 
public officers called for, and taxation rose toa | oint which 
threatened the abandonment of the place by many of the 
taxpayers. ‘he Legislature came to its relief, by revoking 
its charter as a city and making it a taxing district—the 
Legislature levying the taxes by which public expenses were 
met. While in this condition, the city—or rather place— 
compromised with the bondholders upon a basis of about 
fifty cents on a dollar, and was finally restored to the con- 
dition of a city again. At the present time, singularly 
enough, it finds its most serious grievance in the extent to 
which it is still governed by the Legislature. ‘Ilwo-thirds 
of the time of that body, said the Memphis speaker, was 
devoted to questions of city government. The demand 
for home rule was as strong in Memphis as in any city in 
the North. 

Altogether the best paper from the South was that of 
Mr. Arthur Dasher, of Macon, on “ Municipal Reform in 
Georgia.” It was full of moral earnestness, and showed 
how Southern men of finer fiber feel concerning the com- 
promises with morality accepted by their party upon the 
plea of necessity. Carpetbag rule, said Mr. Dasher, was 
almost as disastrous for the South as the war. “To over- 
throw it the white people banded together, and where fair 
means failed they tricked the negro or openly bribed him.”’ 
“Under the sophistry that the end justifies the means, 
they committed acts that before the war would have dis- 
graced them. ‘This lowered public sentiment to the point 
where it would tolerate fraud and trickery, and it is small 
wonder that gradually our best statesmen were supplanted 
by the creeping in of rascals. From tricking the negro 
they began tricking each other, until, as a natural se- 
quence, disreputable methods begot disreputable candidates, 
who, after getting into office, sought to intrench them- 
selves by forming rings. ‘These rings, by the law of affinity, 
combined the liquor element, the ignorant foreigner, and 
the negro, and managed to nullify the vote of the decent 
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element.” The hope of the South, said Mr. Dasher, 
lies in either an educational qualification to the suffrage 
or an Australian ballot law to prevent the bribing of the 
negro. ‘ Registration as a prerequisite to voting has re- 
cently been adopted in most of our cities, but it does not 
go far enough. ‘The politician has learned how to avoid 
it, although he does so at the expense of both time and 
money.” In illustration of this statement Mr. Dasher 
told how in one of their cities three hundred negro 
laborers had been imported into the State to do con- 
tract work. The politicians instructed them how they 
could register, and fully ninety-five per cent. of them did 
so successfully. All of them sold their certificates to a 
certain barkeeper for one dollar and a drink each. ‘The 
only strong demand for reform, said Mr. Dasher, came 
from members of the Protestant churches who are spurred 
by their religion to protest against the abuses. 

The discussion of publit ownership of municipal fran- 
chises was especially noteworthy for the further evidence 
it afforded of the tendency among municipal reformers to 
regard the protection of citizens against extortion as an 
essential part of the business government of cities. Even 
the speaker who most strongly opposed the public owner- 
ship of public franchises vigorously condemned the present 
system of allowing municipal monopolies to charge what 
they pleased, subject only to the occasional interference of 
a legislature most of whose constituents were not affected 
by the evils complained of. ‘This speaker demanded that 
the people of every community should have the right to 
control the charges for gas, water, transportation, and tele- 
phones, subject only to revision by the court in case they 
went too far in reducing charges. Where this was the most 
conservative position taken, it may be imagined that the 
drift of the discussion was strongly in favor of direct public 
ownership. Mr. Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia, the 
ound-r of the National Municipal League, read the paper 
in favor of municipal ownership. He dealt especially with 
the street-car problem. It has become a frequent occur- 
rence, he urged, for streetway companies to pay dividends 
of sixty per cent. upon the capital actually invested in 
them. One-tenth of these dividends represents the property 
the investors have lent to the public. The remainder 
represents the property the public has lent to these 
investors. Competition affords no remedy; and public 
control affords but an inadequate one, because the pri- 
vate corporation is kept constantly in politics, corrupt- 
ing councils, and in other ways defeating the public inter- 
"ests. The city cannot secure the revenue which belongs to 
it from the value of the franchise, or the low fares to which 
its citizens are entitled, unless it directly owns the plant. 
Two features of public ownership which Mr. Richardson 
brought out strongly are worthy of special attention. In 
Philadelphia, he said, it is estimated that possibly 70,000 
persons are pecuniarily interested in protecting the street 
railway companies against the reduction of fares justly 
demanded by the public. These people, especially the 
larger stockholders, are given an interest diametrically 
opposed to the public interests, and good citizenship on 
their part is thus deadened. With public ownership this 
incentive to indifference on the part of the well-to-do 
classes will be removed, while the poorer classes will be 
given the direct interest in good city government essential 
to a thoroughgoing municipal reform. Mr. Richardson 
urged that the extension of the power to the city govern- 
ment would not extend the patronage of the spoilsmen. 
The people submitted to the evil of patronage only when it 
was a minor grievance, just as men will put up with an 
inefficient workman in a subordinate position when they 
would not consent to placing such a workman in charge of 
their business. The enlargement of the city’s activities will 
make the systematic reform of the civil service not only 
necessary, but it will make it of vital importance to the 
poorer classes, which are especially interested in the con- 
duct of municipal enterprises by and for the public. The 
real source of bad city government, urged Mr. Richardson, 
is public indifference, and measures which arouse the inter- 
est of all classes in the faithful conduct of the govern- 
ment are those which promise an enduring reform. 
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Unconscious Revolutions 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Perhaps the most. striking social formula contributed to 
our times was that incidentally uttered half a century ago 
by the veteran English reformer, George Jacob Holyoake, 
when he said in his newspaper, ‘* The Reasoner,” that the 
unconscious progress of fifty years was equivalent to a 
revolution. © It is one of the pleasures of advancing years 
that this thought grows more and more impressed upon us. 
Another English reformer, on a higher social plane, the 
late Hon. Mrs. William Grey—to whom was largely due, 
with Lady Stanley, of Alderley, the establishment of Girton 
College—told me, in 1872, that when she looked back on 
her youth and counted over the reforms for which she and 
her friends had then labored, and saw how large a part of 
them were already achieved, it almost seemed as if there 
were nothing left to be done. It is the same with many 
Americans who suddenly have the thought come over them 
afresh that, no matter what happens, negro slavery is 
abolished on our soil. In the larger movements that affect 
whole nations, we hardly appreciate the changes that have 
come until we look back and wonder what brought them 
about. To reflect that Pope Alexander VI. once divided 
the unexplored portions of the globe between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, as the two masterful nations of the earth ; 
that Lord Bacon spoke of the Turks and Spaniards as the 
only nations of Europe which possessed real military great- 
ness ; that the Dutch Admiral Van Tromp once cruised with 
a broom at his masthead, to show that he had swept the 
British fleets from the seas—all this impresses us as being 
something almost as remote as the days of the plesiosaurus 
or the mylodon. Yet we have seen before our eyes a trans- 
formation more astounding than any of these in the utter 
vanishing of the French military prestige. Probably one 
reason of the revived interest in the Napoleonic tradition 
is in the restored wonder of that period when merely to be 
French was to be formidable. It lasted really unbroken down 
to the Crimean War, during which the French still seemed, 
compared with the English, like trained men beside honest but 
clumsy school-boys. In 1859 Matthew Arnold wrote from 
Strasburg, then still French: “ He | Lord Cowley] entirely 
shared my conviction as to the Frenchalways besting any num.- 
ber of Germans who came into the field against them. They 
will never be beaten by any other nation but the English.”’ 
A few years later this whole illusion suddenly broke and 
subsided almost instantly, like a wave on the beach. When 
our Civil War began, every tradition of our army, every 
text-book, every evolution, was French. ‘The very words 
were often of that language—¢che/on, glacis, barbette. There 
sprung up everywhere Zouave companies, with gaiters. 
Since the Civil War our whole system of tactics is modified 
and simplified, our-young officers are sent to Germany to 
study the maneuvers, and our militiamen are trained by the 
Kriegspiel. In short, there has passed before our eyes a 
change of position as astonishing as that under which 
Turkey, Spain, and Holland became insignificant powers. 

It is to be further noticed that our eyes are kept veiled 
up to the very moment when the thing occurs. At the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, a deluge of war-maps 
suddenly appeared, both in Londonand Paris. ‘They were 
invariably, however, maps of North Germany and the Rhine 
provinces, and were of course utterly useless. ‘There is. 
no race, on the whole, more blind than statesmen. Lord 
Shelburne predicted that with the loss of the American 
colonies “the sun of England would set and her glories 
be eclipsed forever.” Burke, whom Macaulay ranks above 
all others in foresight, pronounced France to be in 
1790 “‘ not politically existing” and “expunged out of the 
map of Europe.” Mr. Gladstone thought that Jefferson 
Davis had created not merely an army but a nation. 
Other similar instances are collected in the opening chap- 
ter of that very remarkable book, Mr. Charles H. Pearson’s 
“ National Life and Character,’ which is, in spite of its 
needlessly dreary conclusion, more suggestive and interest- 
ing than Nordau and Kidd and Balfour all rolled into one, 
and yet has not, like them, been received with any attention 
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or interest in this Country. Above all, it is especially 
noticeable as connected with this very question, inasmuch 
as its author, after accumulating these instances of blind 
prediction, goes on to add to them two equally striking of his 
own. Writing in 1893, and therefore before the war between 
China and Japan, he predicts that China is likely to be 
Srganized into a great power, with her flag floating on every 
sea (p. 124), that she will gradually acquire new dominion 
(p. 46), and that we cannot suppose a foreign conqueror 
of China (p. 34). This in respect to the history of nations ; 
but his prediction in respect to science goes even beyond 
this in the ill fate of being wholly knocked to pieces in a 
moment by later incidents. It is his favorite conclusion 
that human life on this planet is destined to be in the end 
more and more comfortable but less and less enjoyable, and 
one part of this forlornness lies in the belief that all the fine 
thoughts will have been thought and all the really interest- 
ing discoveries made. ‘ Even if the epoch of great dis- 
coveries is not exhausted, the new results are almost cer- 
tain to be less simple, less sensational, more painfully 
approached by long processes of inquiry, less easy of com- 
prehension to the outside world, than the first revelations 
of astronomy and geology have been ” (p. 312). ‘Thus Mr. 
Pearson in 1893, and now 1896 has brought us the cathode 
rays! The wit of man could not have devised a greater 
anticlimax. 

When we turn to social progress, we find similar high 
expectations, usually falsified by the direct results, while 
the aims and ideas represented usually reappear in some 
higher form. Fourier, having announced that he would 
remain at home every noon to receive offers of a million 
francs to carry out his vast designs, kept faithfully the tryst 
for twelve years, without a single visitor. Robert Owen, 
disappointed at the failure of Parliament to take up his 
suggestions for prompt action, said sadly, ** What ! postpone 
the happiness of the whole human race to the next session ?” 
‘The late Thomas Hughes admitted that when Maurice and 
the Christian Socialists first formulated their plans, they all 
believed that the results would develop very quickly. 
The American Socialists of the Brook Farm period con- 
fidently .believed, as one of their leaders assured me, that 
the national workshops of the French Revolution of 1848 
would be a complete success, although Louis Blanc, who 
had charge of them, told me that he personally had never 
shared this belief. Brook Farm was in some ideal and 
social ways so attractive that I never met any one who did 
not look back with enjoyment on the life there; and all 
the faithful believed that such experiments would be mul- 
tiplied on a larger and larger scale, until they molded 
society. Every succeeding effort in the same line has 
broken down with great regularity, after a period of prom- 
ise; and yet who can deny that the vast development of 
organization among workingmen, the growth of public 
ownership and of philosophic thought, has come indirectly 
as the fulfillment of what Fourier and Owen and Maurice 
dreamed ? 

It is much the same in the development of religious 
thought and institutions. Emerson, in his Divinity Hall 
address, when giving that description, never to be forgot- 
ten by any. reader, of his attendance in a country church 
during a snow-storm, when the snow was real and the 
preacher merely phenomenal, drew the conclusion that the 
popular interest in public worship was gone or going. 
Walk the streets on Sunday, fifty years later, and see if you 
-stillthink so! Yet I remember well that all who passed 
for radicals then held this view; I know that I expected, 
for one, to see an immense diminution in the building of 
churches and in the habit of attendance. Practically, the 
result has not followed ; even the Sunday bicyclers have 
not emptied the churches. ‘The difference is not in the 
occupants of the pews, but of the pulpits ; that course has 
been adopted which Henry Ward Beecher recommended 
at the ministers’ meeting—not to scold the people for 
sleeping in church, but to send somebody into the pulpit 
.to wake up the minister. ‘There is prevalence of larger 
: thought, of braver action. The most brilliant woman in 
Boston, who had been brought up under the strict sway of 
.the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, onc- complained to me that 
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the greatest injustice had been done by censorious critics to 
that worthy pastor. ‘ He was,” she said, “the greatest 
and kindest of men. He was never heard to say a harsh 
or unkind word about any one—except, indeed, the Al- 
mighty. He drew the line there.” But it is now a rare 
thing even for the heretic to go into church and hear any- 
thing that makes his blood absolutely run cold; and as for 
the real things of life, can any one doubt that he will hear 
more about them than in those sterner days? In nodirec- 
tion is this change more astounding to the reformer than in 
the Episcopal Church. I can look back on the time when 
it was, distinctly and unequivocally, the Church of decorum, 
and had in that direction, doubtless, a certain value. No 
one looked there for a reformer; whereas now all the 
younger clergy—and we may certainly include the elder 
when we think of Bishop Huntington—seem everywhere to 
take their place in the ranks of active philanthropy ; whether 
High Church or Low Church, they are all strong on the prac- 
tical side. Note also the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church in its Washington University—how it adapts itself 
to American needs and to modern days; how it grasped 
the opportunity of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
which the Episcopal Church did not. 

That mighty gathering was in itself an outcome of uncon- 
scious revolution; what the Free Religious Association had 
humbly dreamed of for twenty-five years, and ventured to 
indicate as possible, was suddenly taken up and swept into 
magnificent realization by the resources of Chicago, and 
under the superb guidance of a Presbyterian Doctor of 
Divinity. When Emerson and Alcott were beginning to 
print * Ethical Scriptures” in the Boston “ Dial,” and 
Robert Owen, from his different point of view, was predict- 
ing (in his debate with Alexander Campbell) that a time 
was coming when the sacred books of all religions would 
be brought together and burned in one vast conflagration, 
who could have foretold such a consummation as this? 
Yet it was the unconscious fulfillment of what they all 
aimed at, in a better and wiser form than they could have 
fancied. In all these ways we can surely see that there 
are tides of thought on which we float, and which are con- 
stantly bringing about, though usually in unexpected ways, 
the good of which the brave and wise have dreamed. The 
higher criticism of the Bible, for instance, is already giving 
back the book as sacred literature to multitudes who had 
hitherto avoided it as dogma. In the church where I was 
bred—the First Parish in Cambridge—the prescribed read- 
ing of the Old Testament had almost died out and disap- 
peared from families, and it looked as if the magnificent 
strains of David would pass wholly from the associations 
of the young, when Professor Toy came, full-charged with 
modern knowledge; and now the greater part of the large 
Unitarian congregation remains every Sunday for an hour 
after church to hear him lecture about Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah. ‘They even take their Bibles with them and look up 
passages, as you may see the congregations in Scotland do, 
when they hastily finger over the leaves for every text 
cited, to see that the preacher does not defraud them of a 
syllab.e. This is unconscious revolution, whose general 
formula is that the predictions of the leaders of thought 
are apt to be fulfilled,in substance, though very commonly 
reversed in form. If this is obvious during any given half- 
century, the same probably holds good during much longer 
periods. ‘That, however, is much harder to estimate, for, 
as Joseph de Maistre well says, ‘On peut voir soixante 
genérations des roses, mais quel homme peut assister au 
développement total d’un chéne?”’ 


® 


A Parable 


One went east and one went west 
Across the wild sea-foam, 
And both were on the self-same quest. 
Now one there was who cared for naught, 
So stayed at home ; 
Yet of the three "twas only he 
Who reached the goal—by him unsought. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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The Lesson of the Spring 
By Priscilla Leonard 


This is the lesson of the Spring, 
That all things change, that all things grow, 
That out of Death’s most frozen woe 
Come life and joy and blossoming ; 
That all things open and unfold 
Toward the new, from out the old, 
Till loss has gain for following ; 
That Life, renewing out of Death, 
Onward forever traveleth 
Toward its divine perfectioning— 
This is the lesson of the Spring. 


% 
Glimpses of Indian Child Life’ 


By Alice C. Fletcher 


A generation ago the Indian child was born into a 
society of fixed forms, which, from his cradle to his grave, 
controlled his name, abode, avocations, and religious rites. 
Many of these forms are losing their ancient authority, but 
they are by no means obsolete, and the child of to-day is 
still more or less uoder their influence. 

The first home of an Indian baby is his mother’s arms; 
when he is not nestling close to her he is in his snug littie 
cradle, out of which he cannot fall, and in which he can go 
wherever she goes, even on long horseback journeys, 
securely hung from her saddle-bow. 

These cradles are familiar objects in our museums, and 
are popularly regarded as a savage contrivance for dispos- 
ing of restless little ones, but the fact is that the baby’s 
comfort and safety are the first object in their construction, 
and very securely and cozily he lies in these little nests. 
Different tribes have each their own style of cradle, but the 
general plan is the same. ‘They are made in a conven- 
tional series suited to the changing growth and increasing 
strength of the child; that for the very youngest is made 
with the softest of skins, and the baby is wrapped in the 
finest clothing its parents can afford. 

It is a mistaken notion that the child is kept tied up all 
the time. Every day the baby is bathed and placed on a 
robe or blanket near the fire, to kick and crow to his heart’s 
content; but when family cares call away the mother, he is 
put into the cradle, with his arms free to play with the 
many bright beads that hang from the hoop that circles the 
head of his little portable bed. If he is sleepy, his arims are 
bound inside, and he is hung up or laid in some safe place to 
have his nap out. There are many good points to the 
Indian cradle,and many accidents that are common with us 
are avoided by its use. 

It is not true that Indian babies do not cry ; they do, most 
lustily ; and Indian fathers and mothers are as willing to 
divert or walk with the baby to quiet it as are parents of our 
own race. ‘There areno lullaby songs, as far as I can learn, 
but a strange weird noise is made by both men and women 
to soothe the child to sleep—a sound like the soughing of 
the winds through the pines, very sleep-compelling, as I 
have often found it when, lying m my hammock, I have 
listened to the old folk as they rocked the little ones in 
their arms. 

If a child is very fretful and will not cease its wailing, 
then one who understands the language of babies is sent 
for, that the infant may tell what troubles it. Sometimes it 
is said thgt the child’s name is not satisfactory, and then a 
new one Is given. 

Each gens in a tribe has its own distinct set of names. 
Among the Omahas one is bestowed upon the child at its 
birth and retained throughout life; women never have a 
second name, although men often take additional ones later 
in life, which are commemorative of some act or event. By 
the Indian’s name—which always refers to some mythical 
being—a mysterious relationship is established with the 
special mythic being which dominates his gens and binds 
its people together in supernatural kinship. 


1 See also articles by Miss Fletcher in The Outlook for March 18 and April II. 
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In some tribes there are series of names, as, for instance, 
Konukaw, the Winnebago name for the first born, if a son ; 
and Henukaw, if a girl. Among the Sioux, Winona desig- 
nates the daughter first born. ‘The second, third, etc., son 
and daughter have their particular names. Later, at 
maturity, another, belonging to the gens, is given with 
appropriate ceremony, to describe the elaborate details of 
which is at this time impossible. It is a custom not to 
duplicate names in a tribe, so that while an Indian is liv- 
ing his name. will not be given to any child. 

Indian names when translated into English lose their 
significance and take on a ridiculous form. Indian lan- 
guages require a prefix or a suffix toa noun, which answers 
somewhat the purpose of our adjective; so we hear of 
‘* Standing Bear ” and “ Sitting Bull.”” Indian names should 
not be translated any more than our own. I recall an in- 
stance where, the Indians insisting upon the translation of 
the English name Hamson, it became in Indian vernacular 
The Son of a Leg of a Pig! 

Itis common in many tribes for the members of each 
gens to abstain from eating or touching some one particular 
thing that is representative of their mythic chief; for in- 
stance, in one of the Buffalo gentes of the Omahas, no one 
may touch the buffalo’s head. The little child of this gens 
is taught from his earliest years that he must never use a 
spoon made from the buffalo horn, and that any disobedi- 
ence will be followed by disease and lifelong suffering. 
A good old man, an elder in the church, called my atten- 
tion to the peculiar mottled appearance of his hands, and 
told me that the white spots were caused by his once wear- 
ing, by mistake, a pair of moccasins made from the skin of 
the male elk—the male elk being taboo to his gens. 

The indissoluble bond that binds the gens together with 
supernatural force is still further impressed upon the child 
by a ceremony that takes place when he is about three or 
four years old, or, as the Indians say, “ when he can walk 
steadily.”” The rite is performed “ when the grass is well 
up and the earth is green.’’ The boy is taken by his 
mother to an old man, to whom belongs the hereditary right 
to perform this ceremony of “first cutting the hair.” 
The child enters the old man’s tent bearing his first little 
pair of moccasins in his hand, while his mother at the door 
says, ‘‘ Venerable man, I desire that my child wear mocca- 
sins.” ‘The man thus addressed takes the child and gathers 
a lock from the top of his head, ties it together, then cuts 
it off and puts it away in a pack, where are preserved the 
similar locks of the first hair of all the children of the tribe. 
Then he puts the moccasins on the child’s feet, and, lifting 
the boy by the shoulders, he turns him round, following 
the sun, letting his feet touch the earth at the four points 
of the compass. When the east is reached, the old man 
urges the child forward, saying, ‘“ Walk forth in the path of 
life.’ ‘The mother now takes the child home, where the 
father cuts his remaining hair after the style of his gens, 
which symbolizes the mythic being that presides over it; 
as, for instance, the little boy who is born into the turtle 
gens has his hair all cut off close to his head except a 
little lock left hanging over his forehead, another at the 
nape of his neck, and two smaller ones on each side of his 
head. The bare pate represents the shell of the turtle ; the 
lock on the forehead, the head; and the one at the nape, 
the tail; while the two locks on the sides are the little feet 
of the animal. Every spring the father cuts his son’s hair 
in symbolic fashion until the child is seven years of age. 
Thus, by the object-lesson of the queerly barbered heads 
of his playmates, the child is so impressed that he never 
forgets the different gentes of his tribe, nor the religious 
significance of the names he and they bear. 

No matter how wide the prairie upon which the tribe is 
camped, each gens is clustered by itself, its tents forming 
a segment of the tribal circle; and as each tent is always 
in the same relative position, the child continually has the 
same neighbors. As he grows older he learns that there 
are limits within the tribal inclosure which it is not safe 
for him to cross alone. Thus, among the Omahas, the 
tribe is divided into two parts, five gentes in each, and the 
imaginary line which divides the two is not crossed with 
impunity by the children. ‘The boys of one side must be 
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prepared to do battle if they enter the territory of the 
other; so, when a lad’s father sends him on an errand 
across the line, the boy as he goes out gives his rallying 
whoop to call his reinforcements to help him fight his way. 
No harm ever comes, as the older men always check any 
serious disturbance, but good rough-and-tumble times often 
occur. The street limits of gangs” of boys in our towns 
are a survival of the tribal days of our own race. 

As with us, so among the Indians, there is a distinct 
child’s lore. They have their traditional songs and games, 
with a sequence of observance—a season to play ball, and 
a time to spin the top—which top, by the by, is of the 
identical shape of those found in the pre-Columbian Peru- 
vian graves and in the Egyptian tombs. 

Little boys and girls play together, often accompanying 
their games with songs that have been composed and 
handed down by children through many generations. They 
also imitate in their plays the life of the older people; they 
go upon the hunt, when the girls harness up the boys as 
ponies, pack upon them the play-tent poles and cover, and 
all sorts of bundles. The ponies are fractious, they kick 
and run away, and many troubles beset the little house- 
mother, who must manage the ponies as well as her family 
affairs. ‘Then there are the lurking enemies in the grass— 
grim warriors with trailing war-bonnets made of corn husks 
that bristle and fly in the breeze almost like real feathers; 
and the battles between the warriors who are defending 
the women and ponies, and those who have come to cap- 
ture the horses and carry off the booty, are full of zest. 
Long spears of grass are shot back and forth, and they 
stick in the children’s hair and clothing, so that it is quite 
a task to care for the wounded and straighten out things 
after the fight is over. Then a new scene opens, and the 
whilom enemies join in a peaceful hunt, or run races astride 
of ponies made of sunflower a one flower being left 
near the end, to simu- 
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not pass between any one and the fire; he must not stare 
at a stranger nor ask his name ; and he must observe the 
proper manner of sitting. ‘The girl must sit on her left 
side, with both feet drawn to the right, while the boys 
must squat on their heels. Snatching and quarreling are 
not allowed ; exact truthfulness is carefully inculcated ; and 
the breaking of a promise is taught to be the gravest of 
faults. 

Winter is the time for story-telling—* in the summer 
snakes may listen and do mischief.’”’ The children sit on 
the ground about the lodge fire, or on the ends of the long 
logs that feed the flames, unwilling to go to bed, and teasing 
for a story, while the women clear away the remains of the 
evening meal, and the young mother dances her baby in 
her arms. Finally the grandfather yields to the children’s 
importunities, and the little black eyes are propped wide 
open while he tells how the Muskrat lost his tail : 

“Long ago the Muskrat had a long, broad tail. It was 
very useful, and gave the Muskrat much pleasure. The 
Beavers, who had no tails at that time, used to watch the 
Muskrat build dams, and they were filled with envy. They 
saw how the Muskrat enjoyed himself when he sat upon his 
tail and slid down the hills. So the Beavers lay in wait for 
the Muskrat. Suddenly they seized him. Some of the 
Beavers took the Muskrat by the head while others caught 
hold of his tail and pulled, until finally the broad part of the 
tail came out, and left the Muskrat with only a thin little 
stem of atail. The victorious Beavers put on the broad tail 
and were able to do all that the Muskrat had done. But 
the Muskrat was desolate; he wandered over the country 
wailing for the loss of his tail. The animals he met offered 
him such tails as they had, but he despised their offers and 
gave them hard words in return. It was the Gopher that 
sang this song, and all the other animals repeated it to the 
Muskrat, as he went about crying :” 


late the ornament 
usually hanging from 


‘ the bridle of a war- 
rior’s horse. 

When the frost and 
snow come, there are new opportunities for fun. Indian 
children cannot go to a store and buy nice sleds, but 
they show no little skill in their devices to secure the 
same results. They cut from the river great slabs of ice 
which they trim into proper shape, rounding them up 
in front, rubbing them off smoothly, and making holes 
for the rope in a most ingenious way. ‘They procure a 
hollow reed, and, putting a little water into it, they blow 
through it upon the ice. ‘The water rises and falls as the 
child blows or draws in his breath, and gradually bores a 
hole through the slab. But the ice sled would be cold and 
slippery, so water is poured upon it and a layer of grass, 
rubbed fine, pressed down and frozen into place, and the 
sled is ready ; and, tucking their little robes around and 
under them, away the children go ata speed it would be 
hard to match by the sharp steel runners of our own boys 
and girls. 

Near every lodge is a small tent pitched for the children 
to play in, and many a one will beg to be allowed to take 
its share of the family meal to give “‘a feast”’ within this 
child tent. ‘There the little ones chatter and sing, but 
should a strange voice outside be heard, silence will follow, 
and a small head will peer cautiously up through the top 
of the tent to reconnoiter ; then, the danger past, the chil- 
dren relapse into merry peals of laughter, as if there were 
no Indian problem for them. 

In these later days the schools have prolonged the period 
of childhood, in withdrawing the children from their share 
of the family. burdens, which, under aboriginal conditions, 
were placed all too early upon their little shoulders. 

Within the home circle there are merrymakings for the 
little ones, for the child is the open sesame of the Indian’s 
heart. No one is too old or too dignified to show his affec- 
tion and take part in amusing the children. They are 
privileged in many ways, but there are breaches of etiquette 
of which no well-bred child must be guilty. An older per- 
son must not be interrupted when speaking; a child may 


Ma-thin-ja the illa-thin- ja the, Ma-thin Ka-ha thin-de Ke al-i the-sun- tha-the-she, ma-thin-ja the ma-thin-ja the! 


—which is to say, ‘Ground-tail, Ground-tail, you who 
dragged your tail over the ground! Ground-tail, Ground- 
tail !”’ 

As the grandfather sings, slapping his leg to keep the time, 
up jump the children and begin to dance, bending their 
knees and bringing down their brown feet with a thud on 
the ground. The baby crows and jumps, and the old man 
sings the song over and over again, until finally the dancers 
flag, and sleep comes easily to the tired children. 

The old Indian life is rapidly passing away, and with it 
goes much picturesqueness and many varied pleasures 
which find no counterpart in the new. The mature man 
may not suffer in character, aside from the inevitable lower- 
ing which always follows the letting in of a stronger race, 
with its advance guard of demoralizing agents; but the 
child is in danger of greater loss from accepting a super- 
ficial interpretation of the teachings.of our complex civiliza- 
tion, and by failing to discern that beneath a seeming 
inculcation of sordid motives there lie those fundamental 
ethics which have been instrumental in developing all that 
was noble in his ancestors, and which make possible the 
attainment of higher ideals than those his race has hitherto 


known. 


Answers to Puzzles 
(See The Outlook for May 9) 


CHARADE 
Kat-ah-din. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC 
1. Cleopatra. 2. Hannibal. 3. Robespierre. 4. Isabella 
of Spain. 5. Socrates. 6. Theodoric, King of the Goths. 7. 


Oliver Cromwell. 8. Petrarch. 9. Henry VIII. 10. Edward, 
“The Black Prince.” 11. Richelieu. 12. Charlotte Corday, 
13. Orange. 14. Leander. 15. Undine. 16. Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 17. Boadicea. 18. Ulysses. 19. Savonarola. 


Primals: Christopher Columbus. 
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The Gospel for an Age of Doubt 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching, Lyman Beecher Foundation, for 1896 


II].—The Gospel of a Person’ 
By the Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 


HOW SHALL THE PREACHER SERVE THE PRESENT AGE? 

The prevalence and the quality of modern doubt, with its discontent 
and sadness, its self-misgivings and reactions, its moral inconsistencies 
and fine enthusiasms, bring the preacher who is alive and in earnest 
face to face with the most important question of his life. What can 
I do, what ought I to do, as a preacher, to meet the strange, urgent, 
complicated needs of such a time as this? 

First of all, as a man (and every preacher ought to be aman, though 
not every man is bound to be a preacher)—as a man, it is necessary 
to lead a clean, upright, steadfast, useful life, purged from all insin- 
cerity, and lifted above all selfishness, and especially above that 
form of religious selfishness which is the besetting peril of men who 
feel themselves rich in faith in the midst of a generation that has 
been made poor by unbelief. Never has there been a time when 
character and conduct counted for more than they do to-day. A 
life on a high level, yet full of helpful, healing sympathy for all 
life on its lowest levels, is the first debt which we owe to our fellow- 
men. 

But beyond this, is there not something personal and specific which 
the conditions of the present demand from us, as men who have not 
only the common duty of living, but also the peculiar vocation of 
speaking directly and constantly to the inner life of men? We want 
something distinct and definite, which is to be clearly formed in our 
thought and feeling and utterance, as the central, guiding, dominating 
force in all our efforts to realize the fine aspiration of the old hymn: 


To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill— 
Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will! 
Now, the moment we look at the problem in this light, we see that 
there are various lines of activity open to us, and along all of these 
lines men are making promises and prophecies of usefulness and suc- 
cess. The cures which are suggested for the malady of the age are 
many and diverse. Of some of them we need speak only in passing, 
to recognize that for us at least they are unsuitable. 
PROPOSED REMEDIES 

Herr Max Nordau, for example, in his curious and chaotic book 
“ Degeneration,” diagnoses the sickness of modern times as the result, 
not of a loss of faith, but of a fatal increase of nervous irritability 
produced by the strain of an intricate civilization. He declares that 
the malady must run its course, but that in time it will be healed by 
the restorative force of “‘ misoneism, that instinctive, invincible aversion 
to progress and its difficulties that Lombroso has studied so much, 
and to which he has given this name.” ? 

The name is certainly not a pretty one, nor do I think that after the 
first feeling of pleasure in learning to pronounce a new and difficult 
word has passed, the contemplation of its meaning will afford us any 
profound sense of satisfaction or hope. The picture of mankind as a 
magnified Jemmy Button, returning from his temporary residence in 
England to his native Terra del Fuego, and flinging away his gloves 
and patent-leather shoes to relapse into a peaceful and contented 
barbarism, is not inspiring. Who is there that would care to devote 
his life to the hastening of such a result? Who but the veriest 
quack, himself affected by the hysteria of the age, would think of 
curing the convulsions of St. Vitus’ dance in an overstrained humanity 
by throwing the patient into the stupor of typhoid fever? 


PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT 

But there are two other ways of dealing with current doubt which 
demand closer attention. One of them is the philosophic method of 
a reductio ad absurdum. The logic of Rationalism 1s applied to its 
own premises in order to show that they are unfounded and unverifi- 
able. The result of this attack, as it has been made with a relentless 
and masterly hand by the Hon. Arthur James Balfour in his “ Defense 
of Philosophic Doubt,” is to exhibit the startling fact that “the 
universe as represented to us by science is wholly unimaginable, and 

' The first of these Lectures, “An Age of Doubt.” will be found in The 


Outlook for May 9. The Outlook will publish in following issues two other 
lectures in this course—* The Unveiling of the Father” and “ The Human 


Life of God.’ 
* Max Nordau, * Dezeneration” (New York, 1895), p. 542. 


that our conception of it is what in Theology would be termed purely 
anthropomorphic.’ The evidence for the existence of a world com- 
posed of atoms and ether is no more conclusive, the account which 
science gives of their nature and qualities is no more coherent, than 
the evidence and account which faith gives of a world created bya 
personal God and inhabited by immortal souls. Pure agnosticism is 
thus forced into the service of Christianity, and used to destroy all 
a priori objections to it. Giant Doubt is brought low by turning his 
own weapons against himself, even as Benaian, the son of Jehoiada, 
slew the Egyptian “ with his own spear.” * 

The value of this service of philosophy is considerable. The 
Christian preacher ought not to be ignorant of its actual results, for 
they are such as to encourage him in preserving his independence 
against the tyrannous claims of positivism; nor unfamiliar with its 
methods, for they are fitted to train and discipline his mind by hard 
exercise and exact work. But it must be remembered that only a 
mighty man of valor, one who, like Benaiah, ranks above the host and 
above the thirty captains of the host, can hope to play a leading part 
in this enterprise of “carrying the war into Africa.” It must be 
remembered also that the reduction of scientific naturalism to an 
absurdity falls far short of the establishment of religious faith as a 
verity. Grateful for all that philosophy can do and is doing to clear 
the way, the preacher must have a principle, an impulse, a line of 
action which will carry him beyond the negative result of making 
unbelief doubtful, to the positive result of making belief credible. 

THEOLOGICAL FORTIFICATION 

At this point our attention is called to another way of dealing with 
current skepticism : the dogmatic method, which relies for the defense 
of faith upon the construction of a complete and consistent system of 
doctrine in regard to God and man, the present world and the future 
life. Faith, in other words, is to be established by fortification, 
embattled and intrenched with banquette and parapet, scarp and ditch 
and counterscarp of iron-worded proof, defended on every side by 
solid “a and — —_ all assaults of unbelief. 

But concerning the attempt to conquer niall doube by a system of 
dogmatic theology certain things must be remembered. The condi- 
tions of warfare change from age to age. The vast fortresses of solid 
stone, whose possession was once regarded as the security of nations, 
are not ranked so high as they were a hundred years ago. The earth- 
work, the rifled cannon, the iron-clad ship, the torpedo, have wrought 
great changes. Deductive logic is just as strong as it ever was, but 
somehow or other men are not as much impressed byit. Induction is 
the method of to-day; and that is a subtle, evasive, mobile method. 
It cannot be shut in by a ring of fortresses. Already the dogmatic 
systems in which the inductive method is ignored or subordinated 
(whether made long ago, or born yesterday and born old) are out of 
date. They are good for the men who are within them, but on the 
outside world they have no more effect than Windsor Castle would 
have in protecting England from a foreign invasion. 

We feel sure that theology, in time, must and will vindicate its 
claim to be considered as an essential factor in the intellectual life of 
man by adapting itself to the changed conditions, and producing even 
mightier works by the new methods than those which it produced by 
the old. Already we see the promise of a renaissance of dogmatics in 
such books as Mulford’s “The Republic of God,” Harris’s “ The 
Self-Revelation of God,” Orr’s “ The Christian View of God and the 
World,” and Fairbairn’s “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
But we must remember that even those who anticipate and predict 
this reconstruction of the old truth on the new lines recognize 
that it must be a long and difficult task, and that the man who 
is to be a master-builder must have a magnificent equipment. How 
exhilarating at the first sight, but at the second sight how over- 
whelming and discouraging, are the demands of the age upon him 
who would fain be an epoch-making theologian, as they are stated, 
for example, in Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” or in Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s inspiring book “ The Christ of To-Day”! Truly 
it appears that such a man must realize the supposition of St. 
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Paul: he must speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge. 
Who is sufficient for these things? It will take along time for the 
best of us to learn all this. Perhaps the most of us may never get 
so far. Meantime we need something divinely simple and divinely 
true that we can preach at once, directly, joyfully, fervently, to the 
heart of the age. 


A STARTING-POINT FOR FAITH THE FIRST NECESSITY 


A view of the world, a Welt-anschauung, is desirable, perhaps in 
the long run necessary, for the mind of man; but there is another 
thing which is more desirable and of prior necessity, and that is a 
standpoint of practical conviction from which to obtain such a view. 
It may be but a foothold, only a single point of contact, but we must 
have it, and it must be solid as a fact. A complete and consistent 
theology is a consummation most devoutly to be wished for; but 
before it can come there must be something else—a living, active 
power of faith in the soul. This power, as we believe, already exists 
in every human being. But there is only one thing that can awaken 
it and call it into action, and that is a gospel, a message clear as light, 
which in its very essence is a force to quicken and stir the soul. 

We look out upon the world and we see that some men have had 
such a gospel without being in any sense finished and systematic 
theologians. St. Paul and St. Peter and St. John had it. St. Chrys 
ostom and St. Francis of Assisi and Savonarola had it. John 
Wesley and George Whitefield had it. In different ages and under 
different conditions these preachers had the primal message which 
moves men to believe. And in our own age, under our own condi- 
tions, a like message has been proclaimed with power. Pére Lacor- 
daire preached such a message in Notre Dame, and Canon Liddon in 
St. Paul’s, to listening thousands. Phillips Brooks made it thrill like 
a celestial music through the young manhood of America; and 
Dwight I.. Moody has spoken it with vigorous directness in every 
great city that knows the English tongue. In many things, in eccle- 
siastical relation, in theological statement, in dress, in manner, in 
language, these preachers are unlike. One thing only is the same in 
all of them, and that is the source of their power. Their central 
message, the core of their preaching, is the piercing, moving, personal 
Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God and Saviour of mankind. 
This, in its simplest form ; this, in its clearest expression; this pres- 
entation of a person to persons, in order that they may first know, 
and then love and trust and follow him—this is pre-eminently the 
Gospel for an age of doubt. 


I.—The Gospel of Christ 


The adaptation of our central message, thus conceived and thus 
expressed, to meet the peculiar needs of a time of general skepticism, 
is the theme of this lecture. I do not say that this is the whole of 
Christianity. I do not say that when the preacher has delivered this 
message in this form he has fulfilled all of his duties. He may have 
to bear testimony against errors of thought and vices of conduct; he 
is certainly bound to give encouragement and guidance to new efforts 
of virtue and new enterprises of benevolence in every field. But his 
first and greatest duty, the discharge of which is to give him influence 
over doubting hearts and strength for all his other work, is simply to 
preach Christ. 


THE GOSPEL OF A FACT 


This gospel meets the needs of the present time because it is the 
gospel of a person, and therefore a gospel of fact. 

Personality is a fact. Indeed, we may say that it is the aboriginal 
fact; the source of all perception; the starting-point of all thought; 
the informing and molding principle of all language. 


Moreover, it is not only true that the recognition of our own person- 
ality lies at the root of perception and reasoning. It is also true that 
contact with other personalities, conscious, intelligent, freé, and per- 
sistent like ourselves, is the gateway through which we reach the 
reality of all external things. To a solitary mind the outward world 
may be only a dream. But the moment two minds come into contact 
and communication it becomes at least a permanent possibility of sen- 
sation. By comparison and contrast with the sensations and experi- 
ences of others we verify our own... . 

Persons, then, are the most real and substantial objects of our 
knowledge. They touch us at more points, they affect us in more 
ways and with greater intensity, they fit more closely into the faculties 
and powers of our own being, than anything else in the universe. A 
person who has influenced us or our fellow-men leaves a more profound, 
positive, permanent, and real impression than any other fact whatsoever. 
We live as persons in a world of persons, far more truly than we live 
in a world of phenomena or laws or ideas. 

Now, in an age that is characterized, as some German write: has 
said, by “a hunger for facts,” the gospel of a person, if it is rightly 
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apprehended and preached, ought to have peculiar power, because it is 
a factual gospel. We can come to those who are under the benumb- 
ing spell of universal doubt and say: Here is a fact, a personality, real 
and imperishable. Itis not merely something that happened in Pales- 
tine eighteen hundred years ago. It is someone who lived. It is not 
merely a theory of Godand the soul and the future life that sprang up 
in the East in the first century and has strangely spread itself over the 
world. It is a person who was born and lived and died among men. 
It is historical in its antecedents, in itself, and in its realization. The 
person of Jesus Christ stands solid in the history of man. He is, 
indecd, more substantial, more abiding in human apprehension, than 
any form of matter or any mode of force. The conceptions of earth 
and air and fire and water change and melt around him, as the clouds 
melt and change around an everlasting mountain peak. All attempts 
to resolve him into a myth, a legend, an idea—and hundreds of such 
attempts have been made—have drifted over the enduring reality of 
his character and left not a rack behind. The result of all criticism, 
the final verdict of enlightened common sense, is that Christ is histori- 
cal. He is such a person as men could not have imazined if they 
would, and would not have imagined if they could. He is neither 
Greek myth nor Hebrew legend. The artist capable of fashioning 
Him did not exist, nor could he have found the materials. A non- 
existent Christianity did not spring out of the air and create a Christ. 
A real Christ appeared in the world and created Christianity. This is 
what we mean by the gospel of a fact. 


II.—The Gospel of a Force 

And here we come at once into sight of the second quality of this 
gospel which is peculiarly fitted to meet the needs of a doubting age. 

If it be true that a person is a fact, it is no less true that a person 
is aforce. The world moves by personality. All the great currents 
of history have flowed from persons. Organization is powerful; but 
no organization has ever accomplished anything until a person has 
stood at the center of it and filled it with his thought, with his life. 
Truth is mighty and must prevail. But it never does prevail actually 
until it gets itself embodied, incarnated, in a personality. Chris- 
tianity has an organization. Christianity has a doctrine. But the 
force of Christianity, that which made it move and lent it power to 
move the world, is the person at the heart of it, who gives vitality to 
the organization and reality to the doctrine. All the abstract truths 
of Christianity might have come into the world in another form—-nay, 
the substance of these truths did actually come into the world, dimly 
and partially, through the fragmentary religions of the nations, more 
clearly -and with increasing prophetic light through the inspired 
Scriptures of the Hebrews; but still the world would not stir, still 
the truth could not make itself felt as a universal force in the life of 
humanity, until 


The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.' 


I think we must get back,in our conception of Christianity and in 
our preaching of it, to this primary position. ‘The fourt and origin of 
its power was, and continued to be, and still is, the Person Christ. 

This was the secret of his ministry. He himself was the central 
word of his own preaching. He offered himself to the world as the 
solution of its difficulties and the source of a new life. He asked 
men simply to believe in him, to love him, to follow him. He called 
the self-righteous to humble themselves to his correction, the sinful 
to confide in his forgiveness, the doubting to trust his assurance, and 
the believing to accept his guidance into fuller light.2 To those who 
became his disciples he gave doctrine and instruction in many things. 
But to those who were not yet his disciples, to the world, he offered 
first of all himself—not a doctrine, not a plan of life, but a living Per- 
son. This was the substance of his first sermon when he stood up 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, and, having read from the book of 
Isaiah the prophecy of the Great Liberator, declared unto the people, 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.”* This was the 
attraction of his universal invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”* ‘Fhis was the 
heart of his summary of his completed work when he said, “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 5 


CHRIST WAS HIS OWN GOSPEL 
We are not considering, at this moment, the tremendous implications 
of such a personal self-assertion, unparalleled, I believe, in the founder 
of any other religion. We pass by for the present that famous and 
inevitable alternative, Aut Christus Deus, aut homo non bonus est. 
The point, now, is simply this. As a matter of history, setting aside 


1 Tennyson, “ In Memoriam,” XXX 
2 er Latham, “ Pastor a, (James Pott & Co., New York, 1891), 
p. 273-275 
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all question of the divine inspiration and authority of the Gospels, 
taking them merely as a trustworthy reflection of a certain sequence of 
events, it is plain that the force which started the religion of Jesus 
was the person Jesus. Christ was his own Christianity. Christ was 
the core of his own gospel.' 

Read on through the other books of the New Testenint the Acts 
and the Epistles, and you will see that they are just the record of the 
operation of this force in life and literature. It was this that sent the 
Apostles out into the world, reluctantly and hesitatingly at first, then 
joyfully and triumphantly, like men driven by an irresistible impulse. 
It was the manifestation of Christ that converted them,? the love of 
Christ that constrained them,’ the power of Christ that impelled 
them.‘ He was their certainty’ and their strength. He was their 
peace’ and their hope.* For Christ they labored and suffered ;? in 
Christ they gloried ;*° for Christ’s sake they lived and died." They 
felt and they declared that the life that was in them was His life.” 
They were confident>that they could do all things through Christ 
which strengthened them."? The officers of the Church—apostle> 
bishop, deacon, evangelist—call them by what names you will—were 
simply forms of service to Him as Master; the doctrines of the 
Church were simply unfoldings of what she had received from Him 
as Teacher ;*5, the worship of the Church, as distinguished from that 
of the Jewish Synagogue and the Heathen Temple, was the adoration 
of Christ as Lord.*® 

Now, it was precisely this relation of the early Church 1m her organi- 
zation and doctrine and worship to the person Christ, held fast in her 
memory as identical with the real Jesus who was born in Bethlehem 
and crucified on Calvary, conceived in her faith as still living and 
present with his disciples—it was this personal animation of the 
Church by Christ that gave her influence over men. Contrary to all 
human probability, against the prejudice of the Hebrews who abhorred 
the name of a crucified man, against the prejudice of the Greeks and 
Romans who despised the name of a common Jew, she made her 
way, not by concealing, but by exalting and glorifying, the name of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, it seems as if her career of conquest was actu- 
ally delayed until that name was taken up and written upon her ban- 
ners. It was in Antioch, where the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians,"” that the missionary enterprise of the Church began, and it was 
from that center, with that title, that she went out to her triumph. 


THE PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 


When we turn to follow the history of Christianity through the 
later centuries down to the present time, we see that the same thing is 
true. The temporal power of the Bishop of Rome doubtless grew out 
of the union of the Church with the Empire. The immense wealth 
and secular authority of ecclesiastics may be traced to social and 
political causes. But the inward, vitalizing, self-propagating power of 
Christianity as a religion has always come from the person of Jesus, 
who stands at the heart of it. Theattraction of its hymns and psalms 
and spiritual songs, the beauty of its holy days and solemn ceremonies, 
were derived from Him who is the central figure in praise and prayer. 
The renaissance of Christian art sprang from the desire to pic- 
ture to the imagination the visible, adorable form and life of Him 
whom speculative theology had so often concealed or obscured. The 
penetrating and abiding fragrance of Christian literature resides in 
those books, like “-The Imitation of Christ,” in which the sweetness 
of his character is embalmed forever. The potency of Christian 
preaching comes from, and is measured by, the clearness of the light 
which it throws upon the personality of Jesus. . . . Turn to the work 
which the Church is doing to-day in the lowest and darkest fields of 
human life, among the submerged classes of our great cities, among 
the sunken races of heathendom, and you cannot deny that the force 
of that work to enlighten and uplift still depends upon the simplicity 
and reality with which it reveals the person of Jesus to the hearts of 
men. Christianity as a missionary religion would be fatally crippled 
if you took out.of it the old, old story of Jesus and his love. 

“Mr. Darwin,” says Admiral Sir James Sullivan, “had often 
expressed to me his conviction that it was utterly useless to send mis- 
sionaries to such a set of savages as the Fuegians, probably the very 
lowest of the human race. I had always replied that I did not believe 
any human beings existed too low to comprehend the simple message 
of the Gospel of Christ. After many years he wrote to me that the 
recent account of the mission showed that he had been wrong and I 
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. and he requested me to forward to the Society an inclosed 


right, 
check for £5, as a testimony of his interest in their good work. 

Observe, we are not constructing an argument. We are only tracing 
a force. The more closely, the more powerfully we can feel it in our- 
selves and in others, the more confidently we can come to a doubting 
age and say: Here is this force, intense, persistent, far-reaching. It 
has moved all kinds of men, from the highest to the lowest. What 
do you make of it?) What will you do with it? Is it not the only 
thing that can lift and move you out of your doubt? For skepticism 
is just the inertia of the soul which stands poised between contrary 
and mutually destructive theories. From that state of impotence there 
is but one deliverance, and that is by force, the force of life embodied 
in a person. 


III.—The Gospel of a Spiritual Reality 


But the force which operates in the person of Jesus is not mere 
power, blind and purposeless. It moves always in a certain direction. 
It has a quality init which produces certain results. And one of these 
results is an immediate and overwhelming sense of the reality and 
nearness of spiritual things. This is the third point of adaptation in 
the Gospel of the personal Christ to the needs of a skeptical age. It 
carries with itself an evidence of things not seen, a substance of things 
hoped for. 

An aura of wonder and mystery surrounded Jesus of Nazareth in his 
earthly life. All who came in contact with him felt it ; in love, if they 
desired to believe; in repulsion, if they hated to believe. In his pres- 
ence faith in the invisible, in the soul, in the future life, in God, 
revived and unfolded with new bloom and color. In his presence 
hypocrisy was silenced and afraid, but sincere piety found a voice and 
prayed. This effluence of his character breathes from the whole 
record of his life. It was not merely what he said to men about the 
eternal verities that convinced them. It was something in himself, in 
his personal being as an objective reality, that made it easier for them 
to believe in their own spiritual nature and in the divine existence and 
presence. He drew out of their fallen and neglected hearts, by some 
celestial attraction, spontaneous, silent, irresistible, a new efflorescence 
of faith and hope and love. Where he came, a spiritual springtide 
flowed over the landscape of the inner life ; blossoms appeared in the 
earth, and the time for the singing of birds was come. 

Faith was not imposed on doubting hearts by an external and 
mechanical process. It grew in the warmth that streamed from him. 
It was not merely that men were at their best in his company—except, 
indeed, those who were at their worst through sullen resistance and 
malignant alarm at his power. It was that men were conscious of 
something far better than their best, a transcendent force, an influence ~ 
from the unfathomable heights above them. And to withstand it 
they must sink below themselves, make new falsehoods and new nega- 
tions to bind them down, grapple themselves more closely to the base, 
the earthly, the sensual. But if they yielded to that influence, it lifted 
and moved their thoughts inevitably upward. It was not merely what 
he told them of his own sight of spiritual things. It was what they 
saw reflected in his face and form of that loftier, wider outlook. He 
was like one standing on a high peak, reporting of the sunrise to men 
in the dark valley. They heard his words. But they also saw upon 
his countenance the glow of dawn, and dazzling all about him the 
incommunicable splendors of a new day. 


Nor has this effect vanished from the world with the removal of the 
bodily presence of Jesus. It has perpetuated itself by its own vital 
power, increasing rather than diminishing. It still flows from the pic- 
ture of his life which is preserved in the Gospels, from the image of 
his character as it is formed in the minds of mep. Eliminate, if you 
please, what is called the miraculous element. Make what allowance 
you will for the enthusiasm and unguarded utterance of his disciples. 
There still remains that enthusiasm itself to be reckoned with—an 
enthusiasm which was kindled by himalone. There still remains the 
figure of the person of Christ, who never can be expressed in terms of 
matter and force, who never can be explained by natural and historical 
causes, who carries us by his own inherent mystery into the presence 
of the spiritual, the divine, the supernatural. 


CHRIST UNIQUE 


Something of this spiritual light, I will admit—nay, I will maintain 
with joyous and firm conviction—comes from every human personality, 
even the lowliest, in so far as it refuses to be summed up in terms of 
sense perception, in so far as it gives evidence by its affections and 
hopes and fears of something in man that is not of the dust. But in 
Christ this light is transcendent and unique because he mani- 
festly surpasses the ordinary attainments of human ty, ' ecause he 
cannot be accounted for by the laws of -heredity an environment. 
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The more closely we apply these laws the more clearly he shines out 
above them.' 

“ The learned men of our day,” says M. Pierre Loti in his latest 
book, “La Galilée,” “have endeavored to find a human explica- 
tion of his mission, but they have not yet reached it. . . . Around 
him, none the less, there still glows a radiance of beams which can- 
not be comprehended.” ” 

Historically he appears alone, as no great man has ever appeared 
before or since. Heroes, teachers, and leaders of men have always 
been seen as central stars in larger constellations, surrounded by 
lesser but kindred lights. Plato shines in conjunction with Socrates 
and Aristotle; Caesar with Pompey and Crassus; Luther with Me- 
lancthon and Calvin; Shakespeare with Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson; Napoleon surrounded with his brilliant staff of marshals 
and diplomats; Wordsworth among the mild glories of the Lake 
poets. In every case, if you search the neighborhood of a great name, 
you will find, not a blank sky, but an encircling galaxy. But Jesus 
Christ stands in an immense solitude. Among the prophets who pre- 
dicted him, among the Apostles who testified of him, there is none 
worthy to be compared or conjoined with him. It is as if the heavens 
were swept bare of stars; and suddenly, unexpected, unaccompanied, 
the light of lights appears alone, in supreme isolation. 

Nor is there anything in his antecedents, in his surroundings, to 
explain his appearance and radiance. There was nothing in the soil 
of the sordid and narrow Jewish race to produce such an embodiment 
of pure and universal love. There was nothing in the atmosphere of 
that corrupt and sensual age to beget or foster such a character of 
Stainless and complete virtue. Nor was his own life—lI say it rev- 
erently—judged by purely human and natural laws, calculated to 
result in such an evident perfection as all men have wonderingly 
recognized in him. The highest type of human piety, the excellence 
of a beautiful soul, has never been reached among men without re- 
pentance and self-abasement. But Jesus never repented, never abased 
himself in shame and sorrow before God, never asked for pardon and 
mercy. Alone, among his followers who kneel at his command to 
confess their unworthiness and implore forgiveness, he stands upright 
and lifts a cloudless face to heaven in the inexplicable glory of piety 
without penitence. Moral perfection of this kind is not only without 


a parallel; it is also without an approach. Men have never attained . 


to it, and there is no way for them to attain. We can only look up to 
it, serene, sinless, perfect in itself, and feel that here we are in sight of 
something which cannot be expressed except by saying that it is the 
glory of the eternal spirit embodied in a person. 


IV.—The Gospel of One who Saves from Sin 


But the force which resides in the person of Jesus is not exhausted 
in the production of this profound impression of its own spiritual and 
transcendent nature. It goes beyond this result of a vivid sense of 
the reality of the unseen. It has in itself a purifying, cleansing power, 
a delivering, uplifting, sanctifying power. ‘The Gospel of Christ is the 
gospel of a person who has saved, and who does save, men from sin. 
And herein it comes very close to the heart of a doubting age. 

The reality here, which can neither be questioned nor fully explained, 
is not involved in the theological speculations which have gathered 
about it. The person of Jesus stands out clear and simple as a pow- 
erful Saviour of sinful men and women. In his presence the publican 
and the harlot feit their hearts dissolve with I know not what unutter- 
able rapture of forgiveness. At his word the heavy-laden were mys- 
teriously loosed from the imponderable burden of past transgression. 
He suffered with sinners; and, even while he suffered, he delivered 
them from the sharpest of all pains, the pain of conscious and 
unpardoned evil. He died for sinners, according to his own word; 
and ever since, his cross has been the sign of rescue for humanity. 
Whatever may be the nature of tl at sublime transaction upon Calvary ; 
whatever the name by which men call it, Atonement, Sacrifice, 
Redemption, Propitiation; whatever relations it may have to the 
eternal moral law and to the divine righteousness—its relation to the 
human heart is clear and simple. It does take away sin. Kneeling 
at that holy altar, the soul at once remembers most vividly, and con- 
fesses most humbly, and loses most entirely, all her guilt. A sense of 
deep, unutterable relief, a sacred quietude, diffuses itself through all 
the recesses of the troubled spirit. Looking unto Christ crucified, we 
receive an assurance of sin forgiven, which can neither be mistaken 
nor explained. 


This is not theory, this is not philosophy, this is not theology. It 
is veritable fact. The person Jesus, living with men, dying for men, 
has actually made this impression of pardon for the past and hope 
for the future upon the heart of mankind. And from pure love of 
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him—a love which is first of all and most of all a sense of gratitude 
for this immeasurable service—have blossomed, often out of the very 
abysses of sin and degradation, the saintliest and sublimest lives that 
the world has ever seen. 

Now, this, as I know from my own experience, is the gospel for 
doubting men, and for an age of doubt; the gospel of a person who is 
a fact and a force, an evidence of the unseen, and a Saviour from sin. 
Can we preach it? Will we preach it? Then certain things are nec- 
essary for us—things which might not be necessary, perhaps, if our 
message were of another kind. 

All knowledge, of the world, of human nature, of books, will be 
helpful and tributary; all gifts, of clear thought, of powerful speech, 
of prudent action, will be valuable and should be cultivated; but cer- 
tain things will be absolutely and forever indispensable. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL TO KNOW CHRIST 


If we are to preach Christ we must know Christ, and know him in 
such a sense that we can say with St. Paul that we are determined 
We must 
study him in the record of his life until his character is more real and 
vivid to us than that of brother or friend. We must imagine him 
with ardent soul until his figure glows before our inward sight, and 
his words sound in our ears as a living voice. We must love with 
his love, and sorrow with his grief, and rejoice with his joy, and offer 
ourselves with his sacrifice, so truly, so intensely that we can say, as 
Paul said, that we are crucified by his cross and risen in his resurrec- 
tion. We must trace the power of his life in the lives of our fellow- 
men, following and realizing his triumphs in souls redeemed and sins 
forgiven, until we know the rapture that thrilled the breast of a St. 
Bernard, a St. Francis, a Thomas 4 Kempis, a Samuel Rutherford, a 
Robert McCheyne; the chivalrous loyalty that animated a Henry 
Havelock, a Charles Kingsley, a Frederick Robertson, a Charles 
Gordon ; the deep devotion that strengthened a David Brainerd, a 
Henry Martyn, a Coleridge Pattison. We must become the brothers 
of these men through brotherhood with Christ. We must kindle our 
hearts in communion with him by meditation, by prayer, and by ser- 
vice, which is the best kind of prayer. No day must pass in which 
we do not do something distinctly in Jesus’ name, for Jesus’ sake. 
We must go where he would go if he were on earth. We must try to 
do what he would do if he were still among men. And so, by our 
failure as well as by our effort, by the very contrast between our incom- 
pleteness and his perfection, the image of our Companion and our 
saving Lord will grow luminous and distinct within us. We shall 
know that potent attraction which his person has exercised upon the 
hearts of men, and we shall feel that overmastering sense of loyalty 
to him which one of our own poets has expressed in his “ Song of a 
Heathen Sojourning in Galilee, A.D. 32.” 

lf Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 


That of all mankind | cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 

1 will follow him through Heaven and Hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air. 


% 


A Hymn of Comfort 
By the Rev. John W. Chadwick 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it one fir 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


*Tis hard to take the burden up 
When they have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But, oh! ‘tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare ; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God forevermore! 
— Selected 
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The Religious World 
The Methodist General Conference 


From a Special Correspondent 


The first week of the session of the General Conference held 
in the city of Cleveland has made an interesting chapter in the 
history of this important branch of the universal Church. At 
the very beginning it found itself face to face with a most per- 
plexing question, namely, the eligibility of women to seats in 
this legislative body. Four women had been duly elected, and 
were present to take their places. The vote that had been taken 
during the past year by the annual conferences upon the 
admission of women into the General Conference was decided 
adversely by eighteen votes. The eligibility of elected women 
being challenged by Dr. J. M. Buckley. a committee of thirty 

“was appointed to consider the whole question of woman's eligi- 
bility to a seat in the Conference. The committee presented a 
majority and minority report, twenty sustaining the eligibility 
of the women, and eleven denying the same. The majority re- 
port claimed that it was simply a question of interpreting the 
Constitution of the Church- admitting laymen to the General 
Conference, citing the fact that such interpretation was made in 
regard to the relation of woman to official positions in the local 

church. 

The minority report, as also a majority of the members of the 
Conference, insisted that the Constitution would have to be 
changed in order to admit women to the Conference. Many 
who favored the women as delegates nevertheless held to this 
view, as the only legal method of procedure in the case. Three 
days were consumed in the discussion of this subject, which was 
very able on both sides of the question, and resulted in a com- 
promise report, in which the subject was referred back to the 
annual conferences to be voted upon during the next year. 
Before this decision was reached the women had resigned their 
seats, as they stated, in the interest of harmony. There seems 
to be no doubt that the vote next year will exceed the necessary 
three-fourths. 

It is significant that the German conferences stood, in this 
country, 12 for and 597 against women, in Europe 80 against 
and none for. No other nation or race stood so solidly together 
on either side of the question. One of the speakers during the 
discussion remarked that “the Methodist that did not fall in 
with this movement for women will be like the Indian who 
lassoed the first locomotive he ever saw, which was also the last 
he saw.” 

The entire Conference seems jubilant over the amicable set- 
‘tlement of this vexed problem, which threatened to seriously dis- 
turb the peace of the Church. The Bishops’ address, which is 
-Similar to the President's message to Congress, was read by 
Bishop Warren, and took two hours for its delivery. It was a 
‘very comprehensive and thorough presentation of the growth of 
the Church during the past four years, its present status, and the 
outlook for the future. It embodies many suggestions on impor- 
tant questions, and recommendations as to needed legislation. 
On the matter of Christian union the address “ breathes a very 
fraternal spirit,” as the following indicates: 

We devoutly thank God, with you, that we are in the most friendly relations 
with all other Churches. We believe that the intense longing of the heart ot 
‘Christ, as expressed in his great high-priestly prayer, “ That they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, that they also may be one in us,” is 
being fwifilled. Our message of love means oneness of spirit. Though there 

-are differences of operation, it is the same God who worketh allin all. We 
bave always practiced these four great elements of Christian unity: 

1. A recognition and acceptance of the members of every Evangelical Church 

- on the presentation of letters of membership; and a commendation of our own 
members to other Churches. 

2 A cordial welcome of members of other Churches to the Holy Communion 

- of their Lord as administered by us, anda glad going to the communion of our 
Lord as administered by them. 

3. A free and cordial exchange of pulpits. 

+. A practical co-operation with other Churches in all Christian work. Our 
ideal is not orgamic union of churches, but fraternal union of spirit. And 
this we believe to be the only unity known to the Apostolic and post-A postolic 
Churches. 

While we rejoice in these blessed fraternal relations with all Churches of 
Christ, we especially appreciate and reciprocate all evidences of Christian 
— and co-operation from our sister Methodist Churches throughout the 
wor 

In addition to the above, the Conference received the over- 
tures of the Commission on Federation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, with hearty unanimity, and appointed a 
like Commission to co-operate with their Southern brethren. 
This looks toward a closer relation between these two Churches 
in the future. 

_The Bishops exalt Christian citizenship as worthy of the 
highest aspiration of the Church, The following vigorous ex- 
.Pression is found in their address: “A man may be as much a 
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missionary of God in the politics of America as in the wilds of 
Africa.” On the present-day socialistic questions, the address 
was both Christian and democratic, as the following indicates : 


In the progress of our liberties and the widening of our development we 
have come upon perils unknown in the earlier periods of our history. Classes 
are arrayed against each other, with mutual misunderstandings. A ripple has 
come upon our shores from the far-off tidal wave of the French Revolution, 
declaring that all property is theft, that men may be as much enslaved by law 
as by force, deprived of their rights by trusts and combines as by arms. In 
these misunderstandings, and it may be great wrongs, the Church must not 
be silent. It is her very nature to defend and care for the poor. Like her 
Master, the Spirit of the Lord God is upon her to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. Peculiarly is this true of our Church. It began its ministry to the 
wretched prisoners in Britain, continued it among the poor colliers, has always 
sought the sorrowing, wretched, wandering, and lost. It has never pandered to 
the rich nor been silent at injustice. 

In this seething discussion concerning the rights of property we think these 
positions are grounded on justice and right: 

1. Every man has a right to acquire property by the legitimate means of 
activity, foresight, invention, and inheritance. 

2. No man has a right to use his possessions to oppress his fellow-men. 

3. Every man has a right to the profit of his own labor. In that respect he is 
a capitalist. 

4. No man has a right to use his labor to oppress his fellow-men. 

5. Every free man has a right to refuse to work for another. 

6. No man has a right to prevent another from working when, and for whom, 
he will. 

7. Every man is accountable to God for the use of his time, labor, and their 
outcome, wealth. 

Never in the history of the Church were the interests of 
the working masses pressed upon her attention as now. Many 
memorials from different parts of the country have been pre- 
sented, among them one from the New York East Conference, 
which is a very strong plea for the rights of the oppressed, and 
calls upon the Church to give answer to the appeal of the 
wronged. The following are the recommendations of this 


memorial: 


l. The duty of intelligent and discriminating sympathy with the discontent 
and the aspirations of the poor. 

2. The maintenance of the rizht of property. 

3. The need of just co-ordination between the rights of individuals and the 
welfare of society, in the regulation of the employment of both capital and 
labor. 

4. The duties of property, and the ethical principles of business. 

5. The danger of caste spirit and plutocratic influence in the Church. 


*® .6. The duty of the Church, and especially of the ministry, to study the consti- 


tution and the needs of society, and intelligently to lead inthe march of social 
reform. 

While the organization of the Methodist Church is very 
generally regarded as one of the most perfect ecclesiastical 
machines in existence, there is, nevertheless, a strong demand 
for modification of many features of its government. The cen- 
tralization of too great power is regarded as dangerous to the 
future of the Church. All legislative and judicial power is 
lodged in the General Conference, and all the executive power 
in the Board of Bishops. The sentiment is freely expressed 
that the government should be more largely democratic, grant- 
ing larger liberty and power to the annual conferences and the 
local churches, the Conference having some of the home rule 
enjoyed by the Presbyterian Church in her Presbyteries, and 
the local church having an autonomy of its own similar to the Con- 
gregational churches—a form of government somewhat after 
the model of our Federal Nation, giving the States and munici- 
palities the right, in all local affairs, to govern themselves, 
while federal authority is not impeached. [t is in reality the 
old question of Americanism—home rule as against a too 
strongly centralized government. The General Conference has 
power to change or annul, with few exceptions, the whole Book 
of Discipline. Dr. Townsend, in his address in Chicago April 
28, indicated some of the questions that were up before the 
Church at large for consideration for the modification of the 
polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Shall our laymen be admitted to the annual conference, and shall they have a 
more decisive voice in the General Conference ? 

Shall our stewards be elected by the assembled brotherhood of the laity, 
instead of being a self-perpetuating body whose election depends on the nomi- 
nation of the pastor ? 

Shall our presiding elders be elected by the annual conference instead of being 
appointed by the Bishops? 

Shall the arbitrary time-limit that often embarrasses the appointing powe-:, 
the preacher, and the churches, be modified or removed ? 

Shall the undemocratic and disregarded rule forbidding negotiations between 
preachers and people as to appointments be enforced or abrogated ? 

shall our discipline, without specifying certain prohibitions. leave all ques- 
tions of casuistry, excepting, of course, any form of immorality, to the individ- 
ual conscience of the members ? 

Shall the management of the secular and business enterprise of the Church 
continue in the hands of the ministers instead of being open equally to laymen 
who have business education and experience ? 

Shall the women of Methodism be permitted to exercise Church rights not yet 
recognized by the General Conference ? 


There is no denying that the progressive leading spirits of 
Methodism are demanding a more democratic government, with 
as much reason for it as the advanced Presbyterians. desire 
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revision of their creed. Some modification is asked for regard- 
ing the office and work of a Bishop. No other ecclesiastical 
official has such tremendous power, and it is conceded that the 
Church assumes great risk when it places in the hands of few 
men such power. Dr. Buckley puts it thus: “The office of 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church is, under a few limi- 
tations, unparalleled in its power over men and churches. It is 
a most dangerous thing to put a man into that office.” It is 
believed that the time has come when stronger safeguards should 
be placed about the work of the pastorate, and more specific 
responsibility placed upon the Bishops. It is proposed by 
some, as a remedy, to elect them for a certain number of years, 
making them eligible to re-election, thus giving the Church the 
opportunity to correct any mistakes it might make in the choice 
of the chief pastors. 

A special committee has been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of districting the Bishops, making them modified diocesan 
Bishops, with all the essential features of the general superin- 
tendency. It is thought that only by this method can the Bishop 
become sufficiently acquainted with the needs of the churches and 
the character of preachers to make the appointments intelligently. 
There are those who are loth to make any changes that seem to 
affect the general superintendency of the episcopacy, failing to 
recognize the fact that while Bishop Asbury might in reality be 
a bishop over the entire Church the conditions of the present 
time, as well as the largeness of the Church, make it impractica- 
ble and unwise to try to sustain an episcopacy such as was 
adapted to the early conditions of Methodism. The “ General 
Conference Advocate” of May 6, in a very able article on 
“ Needed Modifications in Our Episcopate,” has this forcible 
sentence: “It is simply an inevitable and unavoidable result of 
our present system which requires each of our Bishops to te 
familiar with the ministers of the whole Methodist world. We 
make no claim to the infallibility of our Bishops, but we put 
upon them responsibilities which nothing short of infallibility 
could possibly meet.” Inthe General Conference of 1888 the 
Committee on Episcopacy recommended, and the Conference 
passed, a resolution to district the Bishop ; but just a little while 
before the adjournment of the Conference, when many of the 
delegates had left the seat of the Conference, the action was 
rescinded. 

The Missionary Bishops, Taylor of Africa, and Thoburn of 
India, presented their reports on Friday, May 8. Bishop Taylor 
passed his seventy-fifth birth anniversary on Saturday, May 2, 
and the Conference passed congratulatory resolutions for the 
preservation of his long and useful life. His presence electrified 
the whole Conference, and the report of his work was received 
with manifest feelings of devotion for the St. Paul of modern 
missions. Bishop Thoburn’s report mightily stirred the great 
Conference. It was the outlook of a mighty prophet, believing 
thoroughly in the salvation of this world through the Gospel of 
Christ. He closed his remarkable address with an outburst of 
eloquent portrayal of the speedy conquest of the heathen world, 
such as is seldom heard from humanlips. As he closed, the writer 
heard a delegate say, “ That’s the St. John of Methodism.” 
Few men have as strong a hold upon the heart of the Church 
as has the good Bishop. 

The Standing Committee are all hard at work, and the results 
of their deliberations are awaited with eager anticipation by 
the Conference and the public. B. Fam. 


The eighty-fourth anniversary of Princeton 
The Princeton Jubilee Theological Seminary, May 5, when a 

graduating class of seventy-six received 
their diplomas, was mainly devoted to celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the appointment of Professor William Henry Green as 
instructor in the Seminary. Even the personal interest which attaches 
to the venerable Professor, as the sole surviving link between the present 
Faculty and the original Faculty, composed of Samuel Miller, 
Charles Hodge, and Archibald and Addison Alexander, received less 
emphasis than the theological’ interest, which centers in him as the 
most distinguished defender of the Princetonian conceptions of the 
unity and authenticity of the Mosaic books, according to the tradi- 
tional belief. This was the recurrent note of the sixteen addresses 
which held the attention and aroused the enthusiasm of great audi- 
ences, morning and afternoon. It was a noble celebration of the 
influential life-work of one of the great scholars of this century, 
respected alike for his simple conscientiousness and for his unsur- 
passed learning. It was almost amusing to hear that the young 
learner, on entering Lafayette College at the age of twelve, had 
begged to be excused from studying the languages, on the ground 
that he had no aptitude for it. Of many quotable sayings a few 
illustrate the general current of feeling and expression : 


“On the issue between naturalism and supernaturalism,” said Dr. Booth, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, “we have had on our side *‘ Athanasius 
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against the world.’ We are content to rest our case on the authority of ene 
whose word must be final, if any word can be.” 

Professor McCurdy, of Toronto, said: “ Professor Green has been the most. 
influential teacher of Hebrew in the English-speaking world of our time. But 
his greatest work has not been philological. He has been more than an ex- 
pounder of the Word; he has been its exponent in the candor—the pure white 
light—of the love of truth and the truth of love.” 

Said Dr. William M. Paxton: “ Dr. Green’s character is made of solid blocks. 
of granite. The storm of revision never shook it.” 

Dr. Cuyler related an anecdote of Professor A. A. Hodge. Toa New Haverm 
man he said, “ Your trouble at Yale is that you teach your students to thiak. 
Our way at Princeton is to leave God to do the thinking, and to devote our- 
selves to believing.”’ 

President Patton remarked : “ There is a short method in settling questions. 
of criticism by help of atheory of inspiration which assumes that whatever is 
said about a book of Scripture in another book of Scripture is conclusive. This 
method does not require much learning, and the men who are given to it are 
not very learned. This is not Professor Green’s method.” 

Professor Mead, of Hartford, said: “ Differences in the conclusions of citics. 
result from differences in their prepossessions. But there are right preposses-- 
sions and wrong ones. The name of the ‘higher criticism’ belongs as well to 
conservative conclusions as to radical. Dr. Green has made it certain that no 
one can be certain of a divided authorship of the ancient documents by internal . 
evidence only.” 

Dr. Green, evidently with deep emotion, responded, the assembly 
rising and standing while he addressed them, until he bade them sit. . 
He reviewed the past ina strain of simple remark, closing with an 
earnest protest against an “idea of inspiration which fumishes no 
guarantee for the truth of the Scriptures.” Against this his critics. 
at least those who claim to be Christian, protest as eamestly as he- 
The difference between him and them is in the varying extension 
given to the undefined term, “the truth of the Scriptures.” Once 
this was extended to cover all the chronology given in Scripture. But 
Dr. Green no longer extends it thus. The restricted extension, once 
begun, has no logical limit but the truth essential to godly character 
and salvation, and here the men of the spirit in all the schools are at 
one. Concerning the issue between naturalism and supermaturalism, 
insisted on at Princeton as most vital, it 1s noteworthy to find the 
Duke of Argyll, a name respected in Presbyterian circles, speaking 
thus in his latest book, “ The Foundations of Belief:” “The sacred 
writers of the Jews never admitted for a moment that irrational distinc 
tion, which is purely modern, between what we choose to call the 
natural and the supernatural.”” We seem to be nearing a point where 
the controversies of recent centuries are to be superseded by the 
incoming of a conception of God as related to the world of natural 
causes which shall include all the real truth for which the disputants 
on either side have stood. A fitting seal was set to the commemora- 
tion of Professor Green’s work by the announcement of an undertaking 
to raise $100,000 for the foundation of a memorial professorship. 


The New York “Tribune” of May 4 

has a long and illuminating article on 

} Missions in Persia. It treats of the 

effect of the assassination of the Shah on missions and missionary 
work in that country, and contains a long and admirable statement of 
what that work is and what has been achieved. ‘The late Shah wasa 

friend of the foreign missionaries. He was not a religious fanatic, but 

he extended to religious teachers full protection as long as they obeyed 

the law prohibiting the making of proselytes from among the Moham-. 
medans. Christian work in that empire is chiefly in the hands of the 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and the record of what has. 
been accomplished reads almost like a romance.. The outlook for the 

future was bright, but now the missionaries and their friends are filled 

with anxiety. It is said that the new Shah has neither his father’s 

strength of mind nor his liberality of character, and that.he is not 

likely to rise above the influence of the fanatics by. whom he will be 
surrounded. The missionaries have been in Persia about 'sixty years, 

and have never been entirely free from the persecution of the Moham- 

medans. They have been protected, however, by the strong hand of 

the Government. Now that one unfavorable to them is likely to. 
assume the throne, the outcome is not hard to predict. Another and 

hardly more favorable alternative remains. If the nght.of the succes- 

sion is disputed, there will probably be civil war, in which the lives 

and property of the missionaries would be imperiled.. In that case. 
Russia might attempt to quell the disturbance and to assert her own 

supremacy, and her hostility to Protestant Christian missionaries is 

as pronounced as that of the Mohammedans. Those who have built 

up the work in Persia have reason for anxiety; indeed, the general 

miss onary problem is becoming more and more complicated. At 

present there is but little difficulty in Africa, India, China, or Japan.. 
In those countries Christians are not seriously opposed ; but the termi- 

ble story of Turkey is still ringing in our ears when dreary forebodings. 
come from Persia. 


The Death of the Shah 
and Missions in Persia 


The most important mission stations ir 
Persia at present are at Teheran, Tabniz,. 
Hamadan, and Urumia. The most prom- 
inent of these is probably the last, where the mission extends its work. 
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as far as Mosul in Turkey and takes in all of Kurdistan. The chief 
part of the work is among the Nestorians. The late Shah contributed 
to one of the missionary hospitals, and conferred the decoration of the 
Lion and Sun upon Dr. Joseph T. Cochran, a medical missionary who 
saved the city of Urumia from capture by the Kurds. One of the 
most prominent of the missionaries is the Rev. William A. Shedd, 
who is the author of part of the article published in the “ Tribune.” 
He tells us that the aim of the work is to accomplish a reform within 
the old Nestorian Church; that it has grown so that it is now largely 
institutional ; that the employment of the missionary has changed— 
he is no longer a pioneer, but a superintendent. Four institutions are 
made prominent: the church, the school, the press, and the hospital. 
In about seventy places the Gospel is preached each Sunday to not 
far from four thousand persons. In addition to the American mis- 
sionaries there are about sixty native Nestorian preachers. The 
people have been nominally Christians for centuries. The aim of the 
missionaries is to put into old and decadent forms a vital and inspiring 
life. Some of the noblest Christians of any time have labored in this 
field. There were Dr. Shedd, Dr. Justin Perkins, whose name is well 
known in missionary circles, Dr. and Mrs. Grant, and, perhaps best 
known of all, Fidelia Fiske, who was the real founder of Christian 
education for women in that country. Im memory of her the Fiske 
Seminary was named. Some idea of what is being accomplished may 
be formed from the fact that the educational system of this one mis- 
sion has the Urumia College, with theological, medical, collegiate, 
industrial, and preparatory departments; Fiske Seminary, with nor- 
mal, seminary, preparatory, primary, and kindergarten departments ; 
seventy-eight village schools in Persia, and twenty-three village schools 
in Turkey. This mission is a sufficient answer to the ignorant criti- 
cism which many pass upon foreign missions. A work so nobly begun 
ought not to be interrupted. We sincerely hope that the present 
anxiety may prove to be without foundation. 


The new Tremont Temple, which 
The New Tremont Temple _ isthe great People’s Church of the 
Baptists in Boston, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Sunday, May 3. About three years 
ago the old building was bumed. As the result of much effort and 
great faith the new building has been completed. It is located on 
Tremont Street, in the heart of the business part of the city. At its 
dedication, on the platform with its pastor, the Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D.D., were seated the deacons, many eminent denominational 
leaders, and other friends and helpers. Sixty-five ushers were re- 
quired to seat the great throngs which filled the place, which accom- 
modates twenty-five hundred. The dedication sermon was by the 
pastor, who spoke of the meaning of the building, of its sanctity, 
of the joy they had in entering it, of their thanks to the many who 
had helped in the past, of the great responsibility which rested upon 
them in view of the sin and suffering by which they were surrounded, 
of the various forms of Christian activity which would be centered in 
the new church. He reminded his people that the only way in which 
their work could become a permanent and abiding blessing was for 
all the people to unite in a real and noble advance. The rebuilding 
of Tremont Temple shows how the Baptists of Boston are trying to 
solve the problem of the down-town church. Theirs is the only true 
way. Let the buildings not be smaller, but larger; let them be 
endowed, and the very best men placed in their pulpits. Then they 
will be thronged, and the mournful spectacle of the Church leaving 
the neediest fields will no longer disgrace the Christian name. 


The sketch of the work of Berkeley Temple 
Berkeley Temple for 1896 shows that the effort is to advance 

rather than to limit the work, and yet it is 
evident that those who have it in charge are burdened with the great- 
ness of their responsibility in view of the vastness of their field. The 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, D.D., is the pastor, and the associate 
pastors are the Revs. William S. Kelsey and Lawrence Phelps. A 
few facts concerning the church itself will interest our readers. It has 
been under its present management about eight years. It is the 
largest Congregational church in New England. It is in the midst 
of adense population. Its doors are open all day and every day. 
Forty-two different gatherings are held under its roof every week. 
The number of its organizations is too numerous even to mention. 
It visits the neighborhood; it ministers to the children; it educates 
young men in the duties of Christian citizenship; it provides classes 
for young women; it aims to foster interest in foreign missions ; it 
has a School of Applied Christianity; it is doing a large work in 
temperance. In fact, it is a great and beautiful home in the midst of 
a locality where thousands of young men and women are situated, 
and where not only one such church but scores of others ought to be 
located. The question of the future is a serious one. The people are 
leaving the cities for the suburbs. What siall become of the Park 
Street Church, Berkeley Temple, and the Union Church, which Dr. 
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Boynton has just left? There is only one right answer: Christians of 
wealth who are finding beautiful and healthful homes in suburban 
districts ought to endow these down-town churches. And one other 
thing: Many ought to give a part of their time each Sunday to Chris- 
tian work in those churches. They are not much needed in the sub- 
urbs, and the swift means of communication makes those churches 
easy to reach on Sunday. A part of each Lord’s Day many might 
well give to those down-town churches. Only as the suburbs remem- 
ber the cities will the Christian work in the cities continue to prosper. 


Their many friends in New York are 
In Honor of Dr. Stimson determined that Dr. and Mrg Henry 
A. Stimson shall not cue Be city 
without knowing something of the extent of the appreciation which 
their work has received. In order that they might understand this 
fact a large reception was tendered to them at Sherry’s on Monday 
evening of the present week. Among those whose names were signed 
to the invitation were such representative ministers as the Rev. Drs. 
R. S. Storrs, John Hall, W. R. Huntington, E. B. Coe, R.S. Mac- 
Arthur, and Andrew Longacre; among the laymen were such eminent 
citizens as Abram S. Hewitt, Presidents Dwight, of Yale, and Low, of 
Columbia, the Hon. William C. Whitney, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mr. 
1). Willis James, and others equally prominent in the life of New York. 
The reception was a well-deserved tribute to an earnest and faithful 
man whose work merits recognition, not only in the denomination of 
which he is a member, but also in the community which he has loyally 
endeavored to serve. 
For some time past there have 
No Church Army in America been rumors that we were to 
have in the United States some- 
thing corresponding to the Church Army in England. The meth- 
ods of the Church Army are almost identical with those of the 
Salvationists. The question as to whether there should be such an 
Army in this country some time since was referred to a committee, 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. Greer, Rainsford, Bradley, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, and Mr. John W. Wood.~ This committee consulted with 
the Parochial Mission Society, which appointed another committee to 
represent it. The committee of the Parochial Mission Society sub- 
mitted propositions favoring such a movement, but the meeting to 
which the report was finally made decided against the proposition, 
contenting itself with expressions of interest and sympathy in any 
tests which might be made of the value of such work under the 
authority of St. Bartholomew’s Church. It has been our impression 
that the Church Army in England has not been such a distinguished 
success as to make it desirable that something similar should be 
attempted in this country. We are therefore not surprised at the 
action taken in New York. 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. Charles O. Brown, of San Francisco, resigned his pastorate recently 
in consequence of the action of the Bay Conference of Congregational Churches. 
He has, it is reported, received a call to Dubuque, la. 


The Rev. E. D. Morris, for twenty-nine years practically at the head of the 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, wil] be succeeded by the Rev. Henry 
Goodwin Smith, of Freehold, N. J., who has been chosen by the trustees to fill 
the place. 

There will be no session of the Summer School of Theology at Oxford during 
the coming summer. The question has been raised in many directions. We 
hope this statement will be a sufficient answer to all correspondents. What 
plans Principal Fairbairn may have for the future are not disclosed. 


We have received from England Dr. Pierson’s explanation of his course in 
seeking baptism at the hands of the Kev. James A. Spurgeon. of Croydon. 
It is not necessary for us to publish the explanation, since we have always 
maintained that there was no evidence that Dr. Pierson had any other than 
thoroughly worthy motives in the course which he had taken. 


The churches have every reason to know the notable and permanent services 
rendered by the late Sir Joseph Barnby in behalf of an elevated standard of 
church music. It is now stated that this eminent musician left his family in 
almost destitute circumstances. A movement has been set on foot to raise a 
Barnby Memorial Fund as a testimonial. The subscription list has been 
headed with a contribution of $100 by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. The treas- 
urer of the committee is Mr. Henry R. Elliot, of “ The Evangelist,” of this city 
(186 Fifth Avenue). We feel sure that many of our readers will be glad of an 
opportunity to aid in so good a cause as this, and that many churches as such 
will also assist in honoring Dr. Barnby’s memory in this practical way. 


The closing exercises of the Training-School for Christian Workers, located 
on East Tenth Street and Stuyvesant Square in New York City, were held in 
the Assembly Room of the hall on the morning of Tuesday, May 5, the Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler presiding. The class numbered twelve young women. 
The purpose of this Training Home for Christian Workers is to educate young 
women to conduct the mission work under the care of the City Mission Society.. 
The training consists of Bible study, with lectures by Dr. Schauffler and 
others. Courses are given in sewing, cooking, first aid to the injured, vocal 
music, object-lesson teaching, and blackboard work. The students are taught 
how to conduct meetings of all kinds. They teach in sewing-schools, Sunday- 
schools, and visit in the homes of the poor. Mrs. Bainbridge, who is in charge 
of the Woman’s Branch of the City Missionary work, meets the students fort- 
nightly, giving talks on the lives of noted missionaries. This class of students 
have enjoyed a course of lectures in Church History from the Pentecost to the 
Reformation by Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
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revision of their creed. Some modification is asked for regard- 
ing the office and work of a Bishop. No other ecclesiastical 
official has such tremendous power, and it is conceded that the 
Church assumes great risk when it places in the hands of few 
men such power. Dr. Buckley puts it thus: “The office of 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church is, under a few limi- 
tations, unparalleled in its power gyer men and churches. It is 
a most dangerous thing to put a man into that office.” It is 
believed that the time has come when stronger safeguards should 
be placed about the work of the pastorate, and more specific 
responsibility placed upon the Bishops. It is proposed by 
some, as a remedy, to elect them for a certain number of years, 
making them eligible to re-election, thus giving the Church the 
opportunity to correct any mistakes it might make in the choice 
of the chief pastors. 

A special committee has been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of districting the Bishops, making them modified diocesan 
Bishops, with all the essential features of the general superin- 
tendency. It is thought that only by this method can the Bishop 
become sufficiently acquainted with the needs of the churches and 
the character of preachers to make the appointments intelligently. 
There are those who are loth to make any changes that seem to 
affect the general superintendency of the episcopacy, failing to 
recognize the fact that while Bishop Asbury might in reality be 
a bishop over the entire Church the conditions of the present 
time, as well as the largeness of the Church, make it impractica- 
ble and unwise to try to sustain an episcopacy such as was 
adapted to the early conditions of Methodism. The “« General 
Conference Advocate” of May 6, in a very able article on 
“Needed Modifications in Our Episcopate,” has this forcible 
sentence: “It is simply an inevitable and unavoidable result of 
our present system which requires each of our Bishops to te 
familiar with the ministers of the whole Methodist world. We 
make no claim to the infallibility of our Bishops, but we put 
upon them responsibilities which nothing short of infallibility 
could possibly meet.” Inthe General Conference of 1888 the 
Committee on Episcopacy recommended, and the Conference 
passed, a resolution to district the Bishop ; but just a little while 
before the adjournment of the Conference, when many of the 
delegates had left the seat of the Conference, the action was 
rescinded. 

The Missionary Bishops, Taylor of Africa, and Thoburn of 
India, presented their reports on Friday, May 8. Bishop Taylor 
passed his seventy-fifth birth anniversary on Saturday, May 2, 
and the Conference passed congratulatory resolutions for the 
preservation of his long and useful life. His presence electrified 
the whole Conference, and the report of his work was received 
with manifest feelings of devotion for the St. Paul of modern 
missions. Bishop Thoburn’s report mightily stirred the great 
Conference. It was the outlook of a mighty prophet, believing 
thoroughly in the salvation of this world through the Gospel of 
Christ. He closed his remarkable address with an outburst of 
eloquent portrayal of the speedy conquest of the heathen world, 
such as is seldom heard from humanlips. As he closed, the writer 
heard a delegate say, “ That’s the St. John of Methodism.” 
Few men have as strong a hold upon the heart of the Church 
as has the good Bishop. 

The Standing Committee are all hard at work, and the results 
of their deliberations are awaited with eager anticipation by 
the Conference and the public. B. F. D. 


The eighty-fourth anniversary of Princeton 
The Princeton Jubilee Theological Seminary, May 5, when a 

graduating class of seventy-six received 
their diplomas, was mainly devoted to celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the appointment of Professor William Henry Green as 
instructor in the Seminary. Even the personal interest which attaches 
to the venerable Professor, as the sole surviving link between the present 
Faculty and the original Faculty, composed of Samuel Miller, 
Charles Hodge, and Archibald and Addison Alexander, received less 
emphasis than the theological interest, which centers in him as the 
most distinguished defender of the Princetonian conceptions of the 
unity and authenticity of the Mosaic books, according to the tradi- 
tional belief. This was the recurrent note of the sixteen addresses 
which held the attention and aroused the enthusiasm of great audi- 
ences, morning and afternoon. It was a noble celebration of the 
influential life-work of one of the great scholars of this century, 
respected alike for his simple conscientiousness and for his unsur- 
passed learning. It was almost amusing to hear that the young 
learner, on entering Lafayette College at the age of twelve, had 
begged to be excused from studying the languages, on the ground 
that he had no aptitude for it. Of many quotable sayings a few 
illustrate the general current of feeling and expression : 


“On the issue between naturalism and supernaturalism,” said Dr. Booth, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, “ we have had on our side ‘ Athanasius 
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against the world.’ We are content to rest our case on the authority of ene 
whose word must be final, if any word can be.” 

Professor McCurdy, of Toronto, said: * Professor Green has been the most 
influential teacher of Hebrew in the English-speaking world of ourtime. But 
his greatest work has not been philological. He has been more than an ex- 
pounder of the Word; he has been its exponent in the candor—the pure white 
light—of the love of truth and the truth of love.”’ 

Said Dr. William M. Paxton: “ Dr. Green’s character is made of solid blocks 
of granite. The storm of revision never shook it.” 

Dr. Cuyler related an anecdote of Professor A. A. Hodge. Toa New Haver 
man he said,“ Your trouble at Yale is that you teach your students to thirk- 
Our way at Princeton is to leave God to do the thinking, and to devote our- 
selves to believing.” 

President Patton remarked : “ There is a short method in settling questions 
of criticism by help of a theory of inspiration which assumes that whatever is. 
said about a book of Scripture in another book of Scripture is conclusive. This 


method does not require much learning, and the men who are given to it are. 


not very learned. This is not Professor Green’s method.” 

Professor Mead, of Hartford, said: “ Differences in the conclusions of critics. 
result from differences in their prepossessions. But there are right preposses- 
sions and wrong ones. The name of the ‘higher criticism’ belongs as well to 
conservative conclusions as to radical. Dr. Green has made it certain that no 
one can be certain of a divided authorship of the ancient documents by internal 
evidence only.” 


Dr. Green, evidently with deep emotion, responded, the assembly 


rising and standing while he addressed them, until he bade them sit-. 


He reviewed the past in a strain of simple remark, closing with an 


earnest protest against an “idea of inspiration which furmishes no. 
guarantee for the truth of the Scriptures.” Against this his critics, . 
at least those who claim to be Christian, protest as earmestly as he-. 


The difference between him and them is in the varying extension 
given to the undefined term, “the truth of the Scriptures.” Once 
this was extended to cover all the chronology given in Scripture. But 


Dr. Green no longer extends it thus. The restricted extension, once 


begun, has no logical limit but the truth essential to godly character 
and salvation, and here the men of the spirit in all the schools are at 
one. Concerning the issue between naturalism and supernaturalism, 


insisted on at Princeton as most vital, it 1s noteworthy to find the. 


Duke of Argyll, a name respected in Presbyterian circles, speaking 
thus in his latest book, “ The Foundations of Belief:” “The sacred 
writers of the Jews never admitted for a moment that irrational distinc 
tion, which is purely modern, between what we choose to call the 
natural and the supernatural.’’ We seem to be nearing a point where 
the controversies of recent centuries are to be superseded by the 
incoming of a conception of God as related to the world of natural 
causes which shall include all the real truth for which the disputants. 
on either side have stood. A fitting seal was set to the commemora- 
tion of Professor Green’s work by the announcement of an undertaking 
to raise $100,000 for the foundation of a memorial professorship. 

The Death of the Shah The New York “Tribune” of May 4 


and Missions in Persia 
” Missions in Persia. It treats of the 


effect of the assassination of the Shah on missions and missionary 
work in that country, and contains a long and admirable statement of 
what that work is ard what has been achieved. ‘The late Shah was a 
friend of the foreign missionaries. He was not a religious fanatic, but 
he extended to religious teachers full protection as long as they obeyed 
the law prohibiting the making of proselytes from among the Moham- 
medans. * Christian work in that empire is chiefly in the hands of the 


Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and the record of what has . 


been accomplished reads almost like a romance. The outlook for the 
future was bright, but now the missionaries and their friends are filled 
with anxiety. It is said that the new Shah has neither his father’s 
strength of mind nor his liberality of character, and that he is not 


likely to rise above the influence of the fanatics by whom he will be 


surrounded. The missionaries have been in Persia about sixty years, 


and have never been entirely free from the persecution of the Moham-. 


medans. They have been protected, however, by the strong hand of 
the Government. Now that one unfavorable to them is likely toe 
assume the throne, the outcome is not hard to predict. Anather and 
hardly more favorable alternative remains. If the right of the succes- 
sion is disputed, there will probably be civil war, in which the lives 
and property of the missionaries would be imperiled. In that case 
Russia might attempt to quell the disturbance and to assert her own 
supremacy, and her hostility to Protestant Christian missionaries is 
as pronounced as that of the Mohammedans. Those who have built 
up the work in Persia have reason for anxiety; indeed, the general 
miss onary problem is becoming more and more complicated. At 
present there is but little difficulty in Africa, India, China, or Japan- 
In those countries Christians are not seriously opposed; but the termi- 
ble story of Turkey is still ringing in our ears when dreary forebodings 
come from Persia. 


The most important mission stations in 
Persia at present are at Teheran, Tabriz, 
Hamadan, and Urumia. The most prom- 
inent of these is probably the last, where the mission extends its work 


What Has Been Done 
in Persia 


has a long and illuminating article on: 


j 
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as far as Mosul in Turkey and takes in all of Kurdistan. The chief 
part of the work is among the Nestorians. Thelate Shah contributed 
to one of the missionary hospitals, and conferred the decoration of the 
Lion and Sun upon Dr. Joseph T. Cochran, a medical missionary who 
saved the city of Urumia from capture by the Kurds. One of the 
most prominent of the missionaries is the Rev. William A. Shedd, 
who is the author of part of the article published in the “ Tribune.” 
He tells us that the aim of the work is to accomplish a reform within 
the old Nestorian Church; that it has grown so thatit is now largely 
institutional ; that the employment of the missionary has changed— 
he is no longer a pioneer, but a superintendent. Four institutions are 
made prominent: the church, the school, the press, and the hospital. 
In about seventy places the Gospel is preached each Sunday to not 
far from four thousand persons. In addition to the American mis- 
sionaries there are about sixty native Nestorian preachers. The 
people have been nominally Christians for centuries. The aim of the 
missionaries is to put into old and decadent forms a vital and inspiring 
life. Some of the noblest Christians of any time have labored in this 
field. There were Dr. Shedd, Dr. Justin Perkins, whose name is well 
known in missionary circles, Dr. and Mrs. Grant, and, perhaps best 
known of all, Fidelia Fiske, who was the real founder of Christian 
education for women in that country. In memory of her.the Fiske 
Seminary was named. Some idea of what is being accomplished may 
be formed from the fact that the educational system of this one mis- 
sion has the Urumia College, with theological, medical, collegiate, 
industrial, and preparatory departments; Fiske Seminary, with nor- 
mal, seminary, preparatory, primary, and kindergarten departments ; 
seventy-eight village schools in Persia, and twenty-three village schools 
in Turkey. This mission is a sufficient answer to the ignorant criti- 
cism which many pass upon foreign missions. A work so nobly begun 
ought not to be interrupted. We sincerely hope that the present 
anxiety may prove to be without foundation. 


The new Tremont Temple, which 
The New Tremont Temple __ isthe great People’s Church of the 
Baptists in Boston, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Sunday, May 3. About three years 
ago the old building was bummed. As the result of much effort and 
great faith the new building has been completed. It is located on 
Tremont Street, in the heart of the business part of the city. At its 
dedication, on the platform with its pastor, the Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D.D., were seated the deacons, many eminent denominational 
leaders, and other friends and helpers. Sixty-five ushers were re- 
quired to seat the great throngs which filled the place, which accom- 
modates twenty-five hundred. The dedication sermon was by the 
pastor, who spoke of the meaning of the building, of its sanctity, 
of the joy they had in entering it, of their thanks to the many who 
had helped in the past, of the great responsibility which rested upon 
them in view of the sin and suffering by which they were surrounded, 
of the various forms of Christian activity which would be centered in 
the new church. He reminded his people that the only way in which 
their work could become a permanent and abiding blessing was for 
all the people to unite in a real and noble advance. The rebuilding 
of Tremont Temple shows how the Baptists of Boston are trying to 
solve the problem of the down-town church. Theirs is the only true 
way. Let the buildings not be smaller, but larger; let them be 
endowed, and the very best men placed in their pulpits. Then they 
will be thronged, and the mournful spectacle of the Church leaving 
the neediest fields will no longer disgrace the Christian name. 


The sketch of the work of Berkeley Temple 
Berkeley Temple for 1896 shows that the effort is to advance 

rather than to limit the work, and yet it is 
evident that those who have it in charge are burdened with the great- 
ness of their responsibility in view of the vastness of their field. The 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, D.D., is the pastor, and the associate 
pastors are the Revs. William S. Kelsey and Lawrence Phelps. A 
few facts concerning the church itself will interest our readers. It has 
been under its present management about eight years. It is the 
largest Congregational church in New England. It is in the midst 
of a dense population. Its doors are open all day and every day. 
Forty-two different gatherings are held under its roof every week. 
The number of its organizations is too numerous even to mention. 
It visits the neighborhood; it ministers to the children; it educates 
young men in the duties of Christian citizenship; it provides classes 
for young women; it aims to foster interest in foreign missions ; it 
has a School of Applied Christianity; it is doing a large work in 
temperance. In fact, it is a great and beautiful. home in the midst of 
a locality where thousands of young men and women are situated, 
and where not only one such church but scores of others ought to be 
located. The question of the future is a serious one. The people are 
leaving the cities for the suburbs. What siall become of the Park 
Street Church, Berkeley Temple, and the Union Church, which Dr. 
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Boynton has just left? There is only one right answer: Christians of 
wealth who are finding beautiful and healthful homes in suburban 
districts ought to endow these down-town churches. And one other 
thing: Many ought to give a part of their time each Sunday to Chris- 
tian work in those churches. They are not much needed in the sub- 
urbs, and the swift means of communication makes those churches 
easy to reach on Sunday. A part of each Lord’s Day many might 
well give to those down-town churches. Only as the suburbs remem- 
ber the cities will the Christian work in the cities continue to prosper. 


Their many friends in New York are 
In Honor of Dr. Stimson determined that Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Stimson shall not leave the city 
without knowing something of the extent of the appreciation which 
their work has received. “In order that they might understand this 
fact a large reception was tendered to them at Sherry’s on Monday 
evening of the present week. Among those whose names were signed 
to the invitation were such representative ministers as the Rev. Drs. 
R. S. Storrs, John Hall, W. R. Huntington, E. B. Coe, R.S. Mac- 
Arthur, and Andrew Longacre; among the laymen were such eminent 
citizens as Abram S. Hewitt, Presidents Dwight, of Yale, and Low, of 
Columbia, the Hon. William C. Whitney, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mr. 
D. Willis James, and others equally prominent in the life of New York. 
The reception was a well-deserved tribute to an earnest and faithful 
man whose work merits recognition, not only in the denomination of 
which he is a member, but also in the community which he has loyally 
endeavored to serve. 
For some time past there have 
No Church Army in America been rumors that we were to 
have in the United States some- 
thing corresponding to the Church Army in England. The meth- 
ods of the Church Army are almost identical with those of the 
Salvationists. The question as to whether there should be such an 
Army in this country some time since was referred to a committee 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. Greer, Rainsford, Bradley, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, and Mr. John W. Wood. This committee consulted with 
the Parochial Mission Society, which appointed another committee to 
represent it. The committee of the Parochial Mission Society sub- 
mitted propositions favoring such a movement, but the meeting to 
which the report was finally made decided against the proposition, 
contenting itself with expressions of interest and sympathy in any 
tests which might be made of the value of such work under the 
authority of St. Bartholomew’s Church. It has been our impression 
that the Church Army in England has not been such a distinguished 
success as to make it desirable that something similar should be 
attempted in this country. We are therefore not surprised at the 
action taken in New York. . 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. Charles O. Brown, of San Francisco, resigned his pastorate recently 
in consequence of the action of the Bay Conference of Congregational Churches. 
He has, it is reported, received a call to Dubuque, la. 


The Rev. E. D. Morris, for twenty-nine years practically at the head of the 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, will be succeeded by the Rev. Henry 
Goodwin Smith, of Freehold, N. J., who has been chosen by the trustees to fill 
the place. 

There will be no session of the Summer School of Theology at Oxford during 
the coming summer. The question has been raised in many directions. We 
hope this statement will be a sufficient answer to all correspondents. What 
plans Principal Fairbairn may have for the future are not disclosed. 


We have received from England Dr. Pierson’s explanation of his course in 
seeking baptism at the hands of the Rev. James A. Spurgeon. of Croydon. 
It is not necessary for us to publish the explanation, since we have always 
maintained that there was no evidence that Dr. Pierson had any other than 
thoroughly worthy motives in the course which he had taken. 


The churches have every reason to know the notable and permanent services 
rendered by the late Sir Joseph Barnby in behalf of an elevated standard of 
church music. It is now stated that this eminent musician left his family in 
almost destitute circumstances. A movement has been set on foot to raise a 
Barnby Memorial Fund as a testimonial. The subscription list has been 
headed with a contribution of $100 by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. The treas- 
urer of the committee is Mr. Henry R. Elliot, of “ The Evangelist,” of this city 
(156 Fifth Avenue). We feel sure that many of our readers will be glad of an 
opportunity to aid in so good a cause as this, and that many churches as such 
will also assist in honoring Dr. Barnby’s memory in this practical way. 


The closing exercises of the Training-School for Christian Workers, located 
on East Tenth Street and Stuyvesant Square in New York City, were held in 
the Assembly Room of the hall on the morning of Tuesday, May 5, the Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler presiding. The class numbered twelve young women. 
The purpose of this Training Home for Christian Workers is to educate young 
women to conduct the mission work under the care of the City Mission Society. 
The training consists of Bible study, with lectures by Dr. Schauffler and 
others. Courses are given in sewing, cooking, first aid to the injured, vocal 
music, object-lesson teaching, and blackboard work. The students are taught 
how to conduct meetings of all kinds. They teach in sewing-schools, Sunday- 
schools, and visit in the homes of the poor. Mrs. Bainbridge, who is in charge 
of the Woman's Branch of the City Missionary work, meets the students fort- 
nightly, giving talks on the lives of noted missionaries. This class of students 
have enjoyed a course of lectures in Church History from the Pentecost to the 
Reformation by Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
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Books and Authors 


Social Problems and History’ 


The restless condition of modern society results in an inquisi- 

tion into all social forms. Among these forms the framework of 
the government, taxation, and the political status of women are 
important. The social ferment of our own day resembles in a 
most interesting way the condition that preceded the sixteenth- 
century upheaval. This is what Mr. Bax makes clear in his 
brilliant historical sketch. The dissolution of feudalism on the 
Continent led to the growth of monopolies, the centralization of 
wealth, and a readjustment of social castes. In England the 
revolution was not so complete. The constitution of Parliament 
has undergone a gradual evolution from a feudal peerage till it 
now, even in the House of Lords, has become a popular repre- 
sentative body. To this statement there must be, as Mr. Pike 
demonstrates, a reservation. While the House of Lords has 
lived the life of the English nation, and grown with the nation, 
it has failed to reflect one side of the people; the new men who 
have made their way into it have been men of action rather than 
men of thought. In another way, which he does not mention, 
but which Mr. Mason’s and Miss Stopes’s learned studies sug- 
gest, the Upper House has never adequately represented the 
importance of the function that woman performs in the State. 
Our own legislative contrivances, inherited from the past, show 
the same deficiency. Mr. Bax fails to point out how the Prot- 
-estant revolution improved the social and political status of 
woman. Indeed, it will be acknowledged that Miss Stopes is right 
in saying that there has been in England—and we might add that 
there has been elsewhere also—a progressive narrowing of the 
political freedom of women since the era of the Protestant revo- 
lution. 

Whether this be due to the Hebrew influence upon civiliza- 
tion, in the Judaizing tendency of some of the reformers, it 
does not occur to Mr. Ashley to mention. He does, however, 
say that Thales got his philosophy, or rather his theosophy, 
from the Jews in Egypt, and thus it came about that Greek 
philosophy was developed from a Hebrew germ. What is more 
to our present purpose, he asserts that English law was largely 
molded by the legislation of Moses. This must be pronounced 
conjectural. One institution of England, still in existence, was 
no doubt largely strengthened by Hebrew custom, and that is 
the system of ecclesiastical tithes. 

Mr. Clarke has given an exhaustive study of this subject, and 
he concludes that tithing is not an institution of the early Chris- 
tian Church, that it has grown up by ecclesiastical exaction, and 
without a sound legal or original statutory basis. It was not till 
the fifth century that canons were passed for the payment of 
tithes. In England the custom of giving tithes as free-will offer- 
ings originated as late as the eighth century. This custom gen- 
erated the common-law right. Mr. Clarke shows that successive 
reductions of the amount of tithes have acted advantageously in 
effect upon the Established Church; and that the title to tithes 
was really given by Parliament, and can therefore be revoked 
by Parliament. We are not sure of this in every case, for it is 
no doubt true that much of the tithes has been bequeathed to 
the Church in the way of testamentary donation. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Clarke’s thorough examination of the subject will be 
regarded as an authority, and, when read with Lord Selborne’s 
“ Defense of the Church of England,” will furnish the reader 
with about all that can be said on the subject. Mr. Bax shows 
that the intrusion of the old Roman jurisprudence became a 
large factor in the production of the disorder and evils that 
attended the sixteenth-century revolution. The basis of the 
Teutonic institutions was strongly communal and collective. 
The village community, which had only a semblance in Hebrew 
civilization, in the stage of development where we know it, was 
the basis of Aryan political institutions. Out of this form 
developed the English Parliament and the American Congress. 
In the village community woman was recognized in her impor- 
tant position. From primitive times,as Professor Mason shows, 
woman has been the guardian and promoter of religion and 
inventor of the arts of peace. While man has been the war- 
rior and hunter, woman has created the home, has organized the 
family, and has thus given rise to-human society as such; for if 
there be a unit in society, that unit is the family, not the indi- 
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vidual. It was due to this dominant position of women in the 
primitive household, surviving to this day in India and elsewhere, 
that the English women of the Middle Ages exercised large 
influence in political and social spheres. Modern philistinism 
has before it the task of the réstoration of woman to her proper 
status before the social evil can be hopefully dealt with, We 
are not sure that suffrage will be precisely the form that the 
restoration will assume. It may be a step in the process. 
Professor Mason shows by means of a vast array of data in 
what ways the liberties of women are preserved in primitive 
culture; and the study of these devices is suggestive of possible 
remedies for our present plight. The condition of Hebrew 
women, especially in the later period of the national life of 
Israel, offers little assistance in the present crisis. 

The Protestant revolution was first of all a social revolt, like 
that which to some men seems now imminent, between the em- 
ployer and the employed. In that revolt joined the old knight- 
hood. This is precisely the state of affairs in Russia, and it is 
coming to have a counterpart in England. In America it is 
paralleled, if at all, by the alliance of the socialistic sympa- 
thizers of the laboring classes among the professional men and 
scholars in opposition to monopolies. All these books, with the 
exception of Mr. Ashley’s, which is only a slight pamphlet, form 
a valuable contribution to the study of the social problem in 
the aspects that we have indicated. Mr. Pike is already known 
by his fine “ History of Crime in England.” He is a deep 
student and a careful and mature writer. This work is compre- 
hensive and well digested, and its statements successfully chal- 
lenge refutation. Read with Hallam, May, and Freeman, it will 
prove its worth in correcting one-sided statements. Mr, Bax's 
book is brilliant. His lack of sympathy with the religious factor 
in civil progress must be taken into account, but the picture 
that he presents of the social life of Europe just preceding and 
contemporary with the Reformation is admirable. It must be 
the result of deep and wide research. It is to be deplored that 
the author has given no index to this book. Professor Mason 
gives us a most royal feast of archeological material. The 
whole field of primitive culture has been his study for many 
years ; he knows his subject thoroughly, and he puts no padding 
into what he writes. Miss Stopes has examined the little-trav- 
ersed region of the feudal life of woman, and her contribution 
to the social problem, though originally a mere sketch, has been 
expanded into a piece,-of permanent scientific literature that 
answers the demand ‘of several classes of students. It is a work 
of real learning, written in a clear style, concise and replete with 
facts. Those who recognize the importance of the historical 
investigation of the evolution of social forms, in order to find 
the way out of our existing difficulties, will appreciate the use- 
fulness of these books. 


The Religion of Hope, by Philip Stafford Moxom. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) This volume of seventeen discourses on various themes is 
pervaded by the optimistic spirit which has given it an appropriate 
title. The preacher does not attempt to prove or argue, but simply to 
proclaim, in reliance upon the consciousness and the consciences of his 
hearers to bear witness to the truth. He has not sought to invest his 
thoughts with any literary charm, but presents them in a simple, lucid, 
and vigorous style. Their flow is natural and facile, with many a 
point in the stream where thoughtful observations attract reflection to 
the depths beneath. They abound in wise and helpful counsels drawn 
from practical knowledge of the world and the heart, and from contact 
with life’s sorrows and trials. They are a good type of what we conceive 
that pastoral teaching should be which deals effectively with a con- 
gregation of intelligent Christian people for the quickening of ethical 
and spiritual life. We imagine that in this case the personality of the 
preacher imparts to the spoken discourse a still greater power than it 
carries on the printed page. He sharply marks his dissent here and 
there from certain distorted conceptions of Calvinistic theology. His 
breadth of view is indicated by his conception of the Kingdom of God, 
as meaning, for the individual man, “better life, higher aspiration, 
greater skill as a worker, greater range and power as a thinker, richer 
culture of mind and person, a tenderer grace in the home, a finer 
morality in trade, a nobler ambition in society, a more scrupulous un- 
selfishness and a larger comprehension both of rights and duties in 
politics, a wider horizon in views of life, a broader sympathy with 
mankind, a quickened sense of kinship with his fellows, a more capa- 
cious charity, and a solider strength of character.” Those who have 
known of Dr. Moxom by report, first as a beloved pastor among 
Baptists, next as sought by Unitarians, and then as called by Congre- 
gationalists to his present ministry in Springfield, Mass., may be 
interested to learn from these discourses what manner of man is he 
who has attracted all these. 


One who enjoys nature at any season of the year will find Rowland 
E. Robinson’s \ew England Fields and Woods a feast. Beginning 
with March, he photographs for you the several phases of country 
life. All the gray days and the yellow days, the winds of March and 
the cool glooms of the midsummer woods, the hunting, the fishing, 
and the camping out, are given in short impressionist sketches. It 
needs versatility and flexibility of mood for one to thoroughly adapt 
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himself to all the changes of the world that is out of doors. Physical 
and mental myopy had best stick to the pavement, to the study, or at 
most to venture only upon a summer watering-place. It may not 
always be true that it takes a great mind to be a fisherman, but it cer- 
tainly takes a disposition that is distinctly a type to honestly enjoy a 
day’s lonely angling, whether you catch anything or whether you do 
not; success is merely an incident to the born angler’s enjoyment. 
This book reminds us that there is virtue in getting at times close to 
mother earth. There is a salutary effect in sleeping on the ground, sué 
Jove, a few nights each year; there is a medicinal virtue in it. At 
home we are martyrs to drafts, and catch a violent cold if caught out 
in a shower without an umbrella, but it is notorious that one may 
wade streams trout-fishing in the mountains all day without the least 
danger of getting enrhumé. Those who know all these things will 
recognize in Mr. Robinson a congenial spirit. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 


Notwithstanding the denial of Sittl] and some others, it must be 
considered as settled that there were among the Latin-speaking people 
two languages—the literary and the vernacular. The literary language 
took its rise in that part of Italy known as Magna-Graecia, and, start- 
ing with Naevius, Ennius, and Livius Andronicus, diverged ever more 
widely from the speech of the common people, the sermo fP/ledeius. 
Out of the sermo plebeius arose the modern Romance languages ; and 
any scientific study of those languages presupposes an investigation 
into the Roman vernacular. A scholarly investigation of this sort 
has been made by Mr. Frederick Taber-Cooper, “ submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia College,” and pub- 
lished under the title Word-Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebetus : 
An Historical Study of the Development of Vocabulary in Vulgar and Late 
Latin, with special reference to the Romance Languages. Mr. Cooper, 
after a careful introduction, treats first of the derivation of substantives, 
adjectives, diminutives, adverbs, and verbs in vulgar Latin. After this 
analytical work he proceeds to discuss the composition of words in the 
Roman vernacular. In pursuit of his purpose Mr. Cooper has made an 
examination so exhaustive that we should suppose that little or nothing 
could be added to it. The work is one which students of Latin and 
of the Romance languages will find invaluable. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament, by Edward 
C. Mitchell, D.D., President of Leland University, New Orleans. 
New and enlarged edition. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) Dr. 
Mitchell’s work, first published about fifteen years ago, does not under- 
take to give what we have in Dr. Sanday’s Bampton Lectures on 
Inspiration, the approved results of modern criticism. Neither does 
it deal with questions of criticism now under discussion. It gives us, 
first, a compendious view of the evidence for the general authenticity 
of the New Testament Scriptures; next, a verybrief outline of the 
History of the Canon, and then a sketch of the History of the Text. 
Thus far it is not particularly critical, but rather cursory, with some 
valuable foot-notes. The rest of the book, comprising one-half of the 
volume, is occupied with charts, tables, and facsimiles, in which its 
principal value consists. Its classified catalogue of MSS., embracing 
all that are found in the standard authorities, to the number of over 
3,800, makes it a convenient index to the works of Tischendorf and 
Scrivener, while at the same time referring to what either of these 
has omitted. It also describes a large number of American MSS., 
some of which are not elsewhere catalogued. Its glossary of abbrevia- 
tions, signs, and library designations will be serviceable in points 
obscure even to those who possess the larger critical authorities. 
Typographically it is handsomely done. 


Mr. George Saintsbury had a good thought when he determined to 
present to the readers of the present day a selection of the classic 
Marmontel’s Moral Tales. In his introduction, the literary quality of 
which equals almost any of the stories that he translates and edits, 
Mr. Saintsbury indulges himself in some entertaining literary philoso- 
phizing. It may be true that Sainte-Beuve was correct in calling 
Marmontel a second-rate writer, yet we cannot help admiring to the 
fullest extent the grace and delicacy of his invention and style. 
Second rate or first rate, these stories will always remain admirable. 
The form in which they have been published, with illustrations by 
Mr. Hammond, renders the work suitable for a gift-book, and as such 
it is likely to be chosen by many in the coming Christmas season. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


An Ethical Movement is a volume of lectures by W. L. Sheldon, 
lecturer for the Ethical Society of St. Louis, who in his dedication 
describes himself as an apprentice of Dr. Felix Adler. For those who 
wish to know the type of thought embodied in this ethical movement 
we should think this volume would prove useful. To our thought it 
is far too much a questioning, far too little an affirmation; far too 
much an attempted interpretation of other men’s faith, far too little 
an exposition of a spiritual faith possessed by the expositor, to be of 
great value to the one who has lived in the atmosphere of a Christian 
church and a Christian home. 


A new edition of Daudet is always in order, and that which is now 
coming from the press of the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) 
is dainty and well made in all its appontments. The first volume, 
7artarin of Tarascon, is an admirable inroduction to one of the most 
humorous and picturesque of contemporay French novelists. It has 
already become a classic—one of those lierary illustrations of provin- 
cial humor which hold a great place in the interest and regard of all 
who appreciate characteristic human qualites. This edition presents 
a small, attractive page, with wide margits, and profuse illustrations 
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by such well-known illustrators as Picard, Rossi, Montégut, and 
others. 


A popular national history under the title 7he People’s History of 
the United States is being published in serial parts by the Woolfall 
Company of this city. The author is Mr. Edward S. Ellis, best known 
as the writer of many books for boys. The three parts sent to us are 
profusely illustrated, and the typography is excellent. The style is 
direct and simple. A commendable feature is found in the prelimi- 
nary lists of authorities and side-readings attached to each chapter. 


®& 
New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and-under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending May Ll. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 


A new edition of Henry D. Lloyd’s Wealth Against Commonwealth 
has been published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, the price 
being reduced to $1 as against $2.50 received for the former edition. 
The book has already reached a wider circle of readers than any other 
scholarly economic work of the last decade, and the publication of 
this new edition at a popular price will doubtless greatly extend its 
influence. The volume deals chiefly with the history of the Standard Oil 
Company, as exhibiting in a concrete form the most serious evils which 
lead to and arise from the concentrated control of an entire industry. 
The charges brought are mainly from court records and the findings of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission and legislative investigating 
committees. No answer has been published, we believe, except that 
of Professor George Gunton in the “Social Economist ” (now “ Gun- 
ton’s Magazine’’) last year. In case the charges can be answered, the 
company arraigned owes it to the public to answer them. The policy 
of silence is usually the one to pursue toward newspaper accusation, 
but it is not the one to pursue toward a volume like this, written by a 
responsible author, published by a responsible firm, and citing public 
records of such high authority. 

The Insane in Foreign Countries, by William P. Letchworth, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Board of Charities, is a volume that reads 
itself. One would not imagine from its style that the author had ever 
penned an official report. His subject is introduced by a brief review 
of the progress of the humane treatment of the insane that is full of 
moral inspiration. As every one knows, it is a record of love triumph- 
ing where violence had failed. It seems strange that it is only a cen- 
tury since Pinel, on assuming oversight of the Bicétre in Paris, found 
fifty-three men languishing in chains, and was asked by an official if 
he was himself “ mad” that he should “desire to unchain such ani- 
mals.” In our own country it was only a few years earlier that Dr. 
Rush, at the hospital in Philadelphia, relinquished whips and chains, 
and even then that distinguished philanthropist deemed it of the first 
importance, on paying a visit to an insane man, “to look him out of 
countenance.” For the medizval atrocities toward the insane the 
Church has received—and deserved—a large share of the blame; but it 
is equally deserving of credit for the pagt it has borne in carrying for- 
ward the modern reforms. As early a8 1817 the Society of Friends— 
pioneers in this as in nearly every other humane movement —erected 
near Philadelphia a hospital, whose object, in the words of its project- 
ors, was “ that the insane might see that they were regarded as men 
and brethren.” A large part of Mr. Letchworth’s volume is devoted to 
descriptions of the methods employed in modern European hospitals, 
which he has investigated with a degree of thoroughness which would 
have been impossible for a man of less judgment or less enthusiasm. 
The volume is copiously and admirably illustrated. 

Mr. George B. Waldron’s //andbook on Currency and Wealth (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York) condenses within small compass a 
vast amount of statistical information bearing upon the economic ques- 
tions now before the public. One of the most interesting portions relates 
to the present distribution of property and incomes. In estimating 
the National income, Mr. Waldron seems to us to reach a total much 
too great, but this criticism applies with more force to the official 
estimates he accepts than to the estimates he himself makes. 

Russian Politics, by Herbert M. Thompson, M.A., is not a work of 
original research, but is the result of careful study, compactly, clearly, 
and effectively presented. It is historical only to the degree that a 
knowledge of history is essential to an understanding of the present 
situation. ‘The author’s aim is to stir the friends of freedom through- 
out the world to a deeper interest in the cause of Russian liberty. 
His work is vivified by the fact that his heart is in it. The chapters 
upon the method in which the Russian serfs were emancipated, and 
the manner in which they have been almost re-enslaved by debt and 
taxation, are particularly worthy of the examination of students of 
social politics. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

Mr. F. J. Stimson’s //andbook to the Labor Law of the United 
States (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is a work of exceptional 
value to lawyers, to students of labor problems, and to managers of 
trades-unions. In substance it is little less than a complete codifica- 
tion of the labor laws and decisions of all the States of the Union; 
in style it is for the most part an attractive essay upon the present 
position of laborers before the law, and the constitutionality of fur- 
ther legislation in their behalf. It would be difficult to speak too 
warmly of the scholarly way in which Mr. Stimson has conducted his 
investigation, or of the artistic way in which he has presented the 
results so as to meet the needs of audiences so diverse. Mr. Stim- 
son’s conclusions will be the subject of a subsequent review. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague’s edition of Shakespeare’s comedy As You 
Like /t (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York) is furnished with an intro- 
duction which gives some facts about the play and a number of critical 
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comments from different sources, with notes, suggestions, and plans 
for study, topics for essays, with an index of words and with an appen- 
dix. André Chevrillon’s Record of Experiences and Travel in [ndia 
has been translated from the French by William Marchant, and appears 
in an American edition with the imprint of Henry Holt & Co. (New 
York). The central points from which the reader is taken to view 
India in this volume are Lucknow, Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Ellora. He has, however, a glimpse of the Himalayas and Ceylon, 
and he is instructed concerning Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Hindu- 
ism. 

To the multitude of books of comment or reference dealing with 
American writers Miss Lucy Tappan has added TZofical Notes on 
American Authors (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York), a volume 
which grows out of class work in the Gloucester High School, and 
aims to create an interest in the personality of the writers who 
are; treated. These embrace the well-known names in the ‘first 
rank of American literature, beginning with Irving and closing 
with Dr. Holmes. ‘The method is both biographical and critical, 
aiming to bring out the personality of the writer through the 
characteristics of his work and of his personal history. The 
somewhat elusive and shadowy personality of Leigh Hunt is the 
subject of a study in Mr. R. Brimley Johnson’s brief biography (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). The little book, which belongs to the 
Dilettante Series, has a biographical basis, but aims to characterize and 
describe the literary activity and ethical quality of Leigh Hunt 
under such heads as journalist, poet, critic, and miscellanist. 

It is not improbable that some, perhaps many, young people will read 
the story of Christ’s life disguised in Asa of Bethlehem and His House- 
hold, by Mary Elizabeth Jennings (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York). We should prefer either a combination of the Four Gospels, 
or one of the shorter and simpler lives of Christ. Questions of 
Honor in the Christian Life, by Katherine E. Conway (Pilot Publishing 
Company, Boston), is little more than a series of editorial paragraphs 
on questions of minor morals. The Glorious Lord, by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, is a volume of simple spiritual sermonettes, a characteriza- 
tion which might also be applied to Zhe Deeper Christian Life, by 
Andrew Murray, both published by the F. H. Revell Company, New 
Y ork. The Lifeand Epistles of Saint Paul, harmonized and chrono- 
logically arranged in Scripture language by the Rev. S. W. Pratt, 
interweaves autobiographical references from the Epistles with the 
story of the Apostle’s life, and gives some freshness to both. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., New York.) There are a great many Ephesian 
Christians who “ have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.” Through the Eternal Spirit, a Biblical study on the 
Holy Ghost, by James Elder Cumming, D.D. (The F. H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York), is therefore to be welcomed, whether the critic 
agrees with the result of Elder Cumming’s story or not. The chief 
value of this book appears to us to lie, not in its philosophical com- 
prehensiveness, nor in any special spiritual insight, but in its very 
thorough collocation of Scripture texts and Scripture teachings on the 
subject. A History of the Hebrew People, from the Settlement in 
Canaan to the Division of the Kingdom, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown Uni- 
versity, with Maps and Plans (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
has for its object “ to introduce the general as well as the technical 
Bible student to the essential features of the political, social, and re- 
ligious life of the Hebrew people.” It is conceived and executed in 
the spirit of modern criticism; treats the history and literature of 
Israel as history and literature, but is wholly reverent in its tone and 
constructive in its purpose; an excellent text-book for the study of 
Old Testament history. ‘The scope of the treatment of Archbishop 
Wake and the Project of Union (1717-1720), between the Gallican and 
Anglican Churches, by J. H. Lupton, B.D., is indicated by its title. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) Lhe Religious Forces of the United 
States, by H. K. Carroll, LL.D., revised January 1, 1896, with addi- 
tional tables of statistics for the five years since the census of 1590, 
brings an excellent handbook up to date. (Christian Literature Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Five of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s clever short stories, which 
have appeared in various periodicals, are gathered into a book under 
the title Cindere//ia and Other Stories. They represent fairly this 
popular writer’s merits and faults. The title-story is, however, hardly 
up to this level, and the second story, “‘ Miss Delamar’s Understudy,” 
has an unwelcome touch of cynicism (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). The same publishers send us two volumes of a new series of 
old Stories by English Authors. The first has half a dozen tales 
relating to England, the second as many relating to Ireland. Charles 
Reade, F. W. Robinson, Amelia B. Edwards, Anthony Hope, 
Thomas Hardy, Wilkie Collins, Samuel Lover, Jane Barlow, and 
others are represented. The series idea is good, and the result thus 
far decidedly entertaining. Of religious tales we have a new edition 
of Mrs. Prentiss’s Stepping Heavenward, which has given comfort to 
countless thousands, with a sketch of the author (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York), and K. Douglas King’s Zhe Scripture-Reader of 
St. Mark's (The Merriam Company, New York). 

School Recreations and Amusements, by Charles W. Mann, A.M. 
(American Book Company, New York), is a book of suggestions to 
teachers. The chapter devoted to the moming or opening exercises 
for schools is suggestive and helpful, and the games for children will 
be of value to the teachers who have out-of-door playgrounds. 
The World and Its People, Book VII1.,in two parts, of a series of 
geographical readers edited by Larkin Dutton, LL.D. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York), is well described by its title. The one essential 
besides accuracy in such a series of readers is good maps; the pub- 
lishers acknowledge, or rather state in the preface, that good maps 
should be at hand, and then have left them out of the books. The 
illustrations are inferior.——-The same firm publish as a reader Irving’s 
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Sketch-Book, edited by James Chalmers, Ph.D., LL.D. The purpose of 
the editor is suggested in these words : 


He who daily reads his Plato, his New Testament, his Matthew Arnold, his 
Emerson, and who comes to require daily an hour’s thinking-together with such 
minds as these, as regularly as he requires his daily bread, will, in the course of 
years, become so illumined with the spirit of sweetness and light, so warmed 
with the intensity of thought-heat, and so exalted with a divine spirituality, 
that he will find himself, at times, on the very Mount of Transfiguration, walk- 
ing and talking with God and seeing him face to face. 


Literary Notes 


—A book of critical essays on Zola, Dumas //s, and Maupassant 
by Count Tolstoi has just been translated, under his supervision, from 
Russian into French. 

—Among the most important books soon to be published in Eng- 
land are the “ Life of Jowett,” written by Mr. Evelyn Abbott and 
Professor Lewis Campbell, and the Bishop of Peterborough’s “ Life 
of Queen Elizabeth.” 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling has ready for publication the manuscript of 
a short novel dealing with the life of a rich man’s son among the 
Gloucester fishermen. It is said to be redolent of salt air and sound 
sense, and to point, without preaching, a most wholesome moral. 

—It is said that President Kruger, of the Transvaal Republic, had 
confined his reading td the Bible and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” until 
recently, when somebody gave him one of Mark Twain’s books. The 
humor of the American joker happened to hit the slow-going Boer in 
the right place, and he has purchased a full set of Mr. Clemens’s 
books. 

—The students of Boston University announce the preparation of 
a Latin Play soon to be given by the Latin Department under the 
direction of Professors Thomas B. Lindsay and Joseph R. Taylor, the 
proceeds of which are to go to the Library of the Boston University 
Philological Association. 

— Toward the end of this month the Scribners will publish an edi- 
tion, fully protected by copyright, of a new poem by Algernon Charles 
Swinbume, called “ The Tale of Balen.” The poem, which is longer 
and more important than any recent work of Mr. Swinburne’s, con- 
sists of Sir Thomas Malory’s story of Balen, told in an elaborate, 
rhymed measure, which, however, keeps very close to the original. 
The publishers say that in scheme and method the poem is an entirely 
new manifestation of Mr. Swinburne’s genius, and his own apprecia- 
tion of its value is shown by the fact that he has made the dedication 
to his mother. 

—Commenting on the report that Coleridge’s house, at the foot of 
the Downs at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, is to be turned into an 
ale-house, the “ Churchman ” says : 


This is profanation, and the literary world should rise up to prevent it. 
Fancy converting Addison’s walk at Oxford into a bowling-alley, or desecrating 
the spot at Stoke Pogis where Gray meditated in a village churchyard! It was 
at Nether Stowey, in the house we speak of, that Coleridge wrote the “ Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel.”” These are two of the choicest poems in English 
literature. If Shakespeare’s house at Stratford is a sacred spot, so is the cot- 
tage of Coleridge. Burns's house is still preserved and visited as a shrine of 
genius, a place of sweet and thrilling memories. It is sad to think of the great 
and glowing associations which rise on crossing the threshold of one who, like 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was a philosopher, a poet, and a supreme critic, dis- 
sipated by the fumes and din of a village pot-house. 


® 


Books Received 
For the Week Ending May 1 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Mann, Charles W. School Recreations and Amusements. $1. 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
Carrull, H. K. The Religious Forces of the United States. $3. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 
Waldron, George B. A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. 
Thompson, Herbert M. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Russian Politics. $2. 
Chevrillon, André. In India. Translated by William Marchant. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lupton, J. H. Archbishop Wake and the Project of Union Between the 
Gallican and Anglican Churches (1717-1720). 75 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
King, K. Douglas. The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s. 
PILOT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Conway, Katherine E. Questions of Honor in the Christian Life. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Letchworth, William P. The Insane in Foreign Countries. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Pratt, Kev. 5. W. The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul. §1. 
Prentiss, Mrs. E. Stepping Heavenward. 5) cts. 
Jennings, Mary E. Asa of Bethlehem and His Household. $1.25. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Cumming, James Elder,D.D. Throughthe Eternal Spirit. $1.50. 
Meyer, Kev. F. B. The Glorious Lord. 5) cts. 
Murray, Andrew. The Deeper Christian Life. 50 cts. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., CHICAGO 
Readings from the Bible. 25 cts. ; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Kent, Charles Foster. A History of the Hebrew People. $1.25. 
Davis. Richard Harding. Cinderella and Other Stories. 
Stories by English Authors. England; Ireland. 2 Vols. 75 cts. each. 
Stimson, F. J. Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States. 41.50. 
SILVER, BURPETT & CO., NEW YORK 
Irving, Washington. The SketchBook. Edited oy James Chalmers. 6 cts. 
Badlam, Anna B. Views in Afrta. Book VII. Parts land II. Edited by 
Larkin Dunton. ; 
Shakespeare, William. As YouLike It. Edited by Homer B. Sprague. 
Tappan, Lucy. Topical Notes m American Authors. 
WILLIAM T. SMITH & CO., UTICA 
Stryker, Melancthon W. Hamlton, Lincoln, and Other Addresses. $1.50. 
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For the Little People 


Violets 
By Mary F. Butts 
I saw a group of lasses, 
*T was in a dream of May, 
Out among the grasses, 
Merrily at play. 
Their pretty waists were slim and thin, 
Their blue hoods tied beneath the chin. 


I said, “ O dainty lasses, 
[ pray come home with me, 
From out the rain-wet grasses, 
If you can so agree.” 
They answered, in that dream of May, 
“We would, if we could get away.” 


A Dandelion’s Way 
By Frances Bennett Callaway 


A dandelion loves to have her own way, just 
as you and Ido. She loves to grow up tall, 
with a fine long stem nodding and shaking her 
head and dancing merrily in the wind and sun- 
shine. When the storm comes beating down, 
she draws her green waterproof cloak up over 
her head, and while the thrush sings so cheerily, 
she dances round dances with the rain-drops, 
gay little dandelion ! 

But the dandelion cannot always have her 
Own way, sweet as it is, for there is the gar- 
dener who comes cutting her down cruelly with 
the lawn-mower again and again and again. 

How discouraging all this is when one feels 
herself made to dance on a long stem with 
such jocund friends as the rain, the wind, and 
the sunshine! But the dandelion is not to 
be discouraged, and in a wise little brown 
heart she considerS how she may best adapt 
herself to such adverse circumstances as gar- 

deners and lawn-mowers. 
' The next day she comes up as bright and 
friendly as ever, only with a shorter stem. 
Again she is cut down, and again she springs 
up bravely with a still shorter stem. 

At last she is trampled upon and bruised 
and crushed under foot to the earth, but the 
brightness and gladness and beauty are still 
there in the faithful brown heart, and, gazing 
steadfastly into heaven, she sends up one 
trustful little bud without any stem atall. Her 
sister dandelions do the same, and they bloom 
and bloom and bloom until the green lawn 
Jooks as if it were buttoned down all over with 
pieces of brightest gold. 

This is a true story, but if you don’t believe 
it, you may ask the dandelion. 


The Disappearance and Recovery of the 
Queen 


A gentleman who is very fond of every liv- 
ing thing, who watches animals carefully that 
he may learn their ways, tells a very interest- 
ing story of some ants in Central Park. He 
Saw a procession of ants going across the path. 
This gentleman watched, and, knowing the 
ways of ants, knew that they were emigrating 
to a new colony because the old city was over- 
crowded. He watched the ants closely, to 
decide which was the queen. At last he dis- 
covered her, attended by a guard of honor. 
4)uickly and carefully he lifted the queen, and 
held her in his hand. She was missed at 
once, and there was the greatest excitement. 
The guard of honor were seized by the others 
and held under arrest. Ants started out in 
every direction to look for the queen. The 
ants from the old city were notified, and came 
to assist in the search. They looked every- 
where, and returned again and again to learn 
if there was any news. At last the gentleman 
put the queen down on the path some distance 
away from the point at which he had captured 
her. She was discovered by one of the scouts, 
who hurried back to the point where the ants 


had assembled, and told of his discovery. A. 
guard of honor hurried to the queen, and ~ 


actually carried her back to her subjects, who 
“weceived her with demonstrations of joy. The 
new colony had established the new home 
sunder a bench. A hole under one of the legs 


of the bench led to it. With the guard of 
honor carrying the queen, the procession re- 
formed and began its march, and soon dis- 
appeared from sight. The gentleman moist- 
ened some lumps of sugar and put them on 
the path. Soon two or three ants appeared, 
found the sugar, and immediately reported at 
the newcolony. When they returned, a num- 
ber of helpers came with them, and the sugar 
was all carried, grain by grain, to the new home. 
Doubtless they thought they had found a 
most wonderful land to settle in when food 
was provided in such quantities near at hand. 


Food for the Animals 


A zoélogical garden is an expensive garden 
to maintain. The animals must be well 
cared for, or they will die. They must have 
the kind of food they will eat. A a 
and a lion will not eat the same kind of food. 
The elephants and the snakes will not eat the 
same kind of food. The getting of the right 
kind of food is not easy. There must be 
frogs, mice, rabbits, pigeons, guinea-pigs. 
Besides there must be bread and beef and 
fish and milk and eggs. There must be 
grains of all kinds—wheat, oats, maize, and 
bran; vegetables, nuts, biscuits, and common 
greens from the fields, and hay and straw. 
There must be some one in charge of all this 
provender, one who knows how much is safe 
for the animals to eat, and what changes must 
be made in each animal’s food; for they would 
not keep well if they ate the same kind of 
food each day. The elephant will eat two 
hundred and twenty-four pounds of hay and 
other dry food, such as rice, biscuit, clover, 
and mangel-wurzel, in twenty-four hours. The 
hippopotamus will eat the same quantity of 
green food. The polar bear must have fish 
and fat meat. Seals like whiting best to eat. 
Bears eat meat and biscuit; monkeys, bread 
and milk; lions and tigers, meat and milk. 
Eggs are a favorite food with snakes, and 
some kinds of birds. 


How to Win Some Wood-Friends 


This is the time of year when the little city 
children go to the parks. One of the greatest 
delights of the parks for little children are the 
squirrels. In most of the parks the squirrels 
are very tame. If you want a squirrel to come 
close to you, you must keep very quiet. At 
first throw a nut on the ground quite a dis- 
tance away, and the squirrel, after watching it 
a while, will goand getit. Then he will watch 

ou. Nowthrow another nut not quite so far. 

he squirrel will scamper away, but if you are 
patient, he will come and get it. While he is 
eating it and watching you closely, throw an- 
other nut not quite so far from the squirrel. 
This time he will not run away, perhaps not 
even jump, but, with his eye fixed on you, he 
will come quickly over the grass nearer to you. 
Now wait a while, and if you are very wise he 
will come a little closer, and, just as plainly as 
a squirrel can say it, he will ask for “ Another 
nut, please.” Then drop one quite close to 
yourself, about four feet away, and he will, if 
you are quiet, come and getit. If you learn the 
sounds the squirrels make, when you make it 
he will prick up his ears and come closer and 
closer to you, until he will eat a nut at your 


very feet. 


Rats the Victors 

There is an island of several acres in one 
of the rivers in England, between Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. This island gave beauti- 
ful pasture to about three thousand sheep. 
They lived with the beautiful river flowing 
all round them, and the grass richer and 
greener than. anywhere else in England. 
What do you think has happened? Rats have 
taken possession of the island, and they have 
eaten the roots of the grass so that it has died; 
there is nothing but the brown earth, which 
looks as if it had been just plowed. The 
sheep have all been taken off the island in 
boats, and are pastured on the mainland. 


The owners of the island have tried in every 
way to get rid of the rats, but cannot., 


The Nobody Man 


I walked one day, a long, long way, 
Down to Topsy-Turvy Town, 
Where it’s day all night, and it’s night all 
day— 
In the land of Upside Down. 
And who do you think was walking round ? 
Imagine it if you can: 
In the land of Upside Down I found 
The Nobody Man! 


His head was bowed, and he groaned aloud, 
With the burden that he bore: 

Misdeeds and mishaps, a wonderful crowd, 
Till there seemed no room for more. 

“ And why are you so heavily tasked, 
On such an unequal plan ?” 

As I sat on a wayside seat, I asked 
The Nobody Man. 


He sat him nigh with a doleful sigh, 
And he said: “ It needs must be; 
What ‘ Nobody’ does at home so sly 
Is shouldered here by me. 
The slips and mishaps that are, soon or late, 
Denied by the careless clan, 
In the land of Upside Down all weight 
The Nobody Man.” 


Hle passed along with a doleful song, 
This overburdened wight, 
And, bowed with the weight of other folk’s 
wrong, 
Fle hobbled out of sight ; 
And I don’t understand how it all can be, 
Or why he should bear this ban, 
But—well, twas a wonderful thing to see 
The Nobody Man! 


Part of the Birthday Celebration 


There was great excitement in the family, 
for the father’s birthday was very near. There 
is only one small person in the family, and 
he felt the responsibility in regard to this 
birthday. There were many conferences and 
consultations, and at last the morning of the 
birthday came. The small boy woke early, 
and remembered at once all the things that 
were planned for the day. Suddenly he re- 
membered a very important ceremony con- 
nected with his own birthday celebration that 
had not been thought of in connection with 
this birthday. He jumped out of bed, took 
his bank, and went into his father’s room. 
“ Father, you know on my birthday I send to 
the Fresh-Air Fund a penny for every year I 
am old, and as much more asl can. Don’t 
ee. think you ought to put in a penny in this 

ank for every year you are old to go to the 
Fund?” His father thought he ought, and 
was very glad that he had been reminded, and 
assured the boy that he would remember this 
part of his birthdays in thefuture. That boy is 
a missionary in spirit, and he works at home. 


They Found a Home 


Two hunters in California were in the deep 
woods hunting large game a yearago. They 
saw a lion and fired. No sound followed, nor 
was there any motion in the deep underbrush. 
They went through the underbrush carefully, 
and found that the shot had killed the lion. 
Not far away they found three baby lions fast 
asleep. They knew then that they had killed 
the mother of these three babies. The hunters 
decided that they must take care of these 
beautiful little creatures. So they picked 
them up in their arms, and started for their 
homes, many days’ journey away. They ear- 
ried the lion kittens in their arms until they 
reached a place where they found a box from 
which to make a cage. The kittens were fed 
on milk from a nursing-bottle until they had 
learned to lap it. They live in a large cage, 
and are now large and beautiful. They are 
playful as kittens with their owner 


— Nicholas. 
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His Belief 

“ Believe me, my dear fellow, the trcub’e is not 
with your lot, or your environment, or your inherit- 
ance ; the whole trouble is with your false philoso- 
phy of life, for ‘as a man thinketh, so he is.’... 
When your belief is wrong, then all is wrong.” 

* Yes, but then that is only my belief.” 

“Only your belief? My stars,man, what more do 
you want to convict you than this very confession of 
yours—only your belief? Why, what is a man’s be- 
lief but the thing he lives by ?—by the life, that is 
what one lives by, hence his belief.” 

—Philip Macgregor. 


Bright Days for the Children 


There is hope that the children of the future 
will benefit from the increase in knowledge of 
the necessity of constant and directed effort if 
their development is to be natural and har- 
monious. It seems rather absurd to send a 
child to the kindergarten in the morning and 
have it spend the rest of the hours of the day in 
a home with people who have little conception 
and sympathy with child nature, its needs or its 
activities. ‘here has beena very great growth 
in the knowledge of child life, due to the 
mothers’ classes of the kindergarten. For 
many years the purpose of the kindergarten 
' was misunderstood, and even intelligent women 
thought of it and spoke of it as a most excel- 
lent thing for the children of the poor, and many 
mothers worked hard—worked to the neglect of 
their own children—to secure kindergartens for 
their less fortunate neighbors, when their own 
children every hour of the day gave evidence of 
the need ot the very training which their 
mother was trying to secure for the children 
of the poor. Atlast the kindergarten idea has 
been in a measure grasped, and several kin- 
dergarten training schools throughout the coun- 
try have established classes for nurses. It is 
singular that not yet have the private kinder- 
gartens to any extent been able to establish 
mothers’ classes; and these nurses’ classes 
bear the same relation to the private kinder- 
gartens that the mothers’ classes do to the 
free kindergartens. Here and there a private 
kindergartner has been able to establish 
mothers’ classes, but on the whole these efforts 
have not met with the success they deserve, 
and should the mothers of the children in our 
private kindergartens continue to be as deaf 
and blind to the advantage of these classes, it 
will become a necessity to establish, for the 
private kindergartens, nurses’ classes, in place 
of the mothers’ classes, so often a success 
among the poor. In a private kindergarten in 
Brooklyn, under the auspices of the Pratt In- 
stitute Kindergarten Department, a nurses’ 
class has been opened. Eight lectures have 
been given. The subjects of these lectures 
or talks have been, “ How to use Sand with 
Children Out-of-doors and In-doors,” “Clay 
and Form Work,” “ Soap-bubbles and How 
to Play with them,” A Week in the Country 
with the Children,” “ Simple Outdoor and In- 
door Games,” “Stories and What to Tell,” 
“Stones, Leaves and Seeds, and what to do 
with them,” * Building Blocks.” These classes 
have also been opened to mothers. Wise in- 
deed is the mother who has made it a point 
to go with her nurse to improve these and 
similar educational opportunities. 


A Summer School 


A Summer School of Psychology, Biology, 
Pedagogy, and Anthropology is announced to 
be held at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
from July 13-25. The answers to the printed 
syllabi and questions having been returned 
in great enough numbers, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
will make reports on about twenty topics of 
child study. Courses will be given by the 
following instructors : G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of the University and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology; Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and Neu- 
rology; Edmund C. Sanford, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Psychology; William H. Burn- 
ham, Ph.D., Instructor in Pedagogy; Al2x- 
ander F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Anthropology; Herman T. Lukens, Ph.D., 
' Docent in Pedagogy ; Ernest H. Lindley, A.M., 
Fellow in Psychology. The fee will be twenty 
dollars for the course. All the resources of 


the University will be open to those who 
attend this summer course. 


The Danger to Bird Life 


A lecture delivered at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences recently on “The Protec- 
tion and Preservation of Our Native Birds” 
aroused both indignation and interest. The 
lecturer stated that there were sections of 
Pennsylvania where, within the last twenty- 
five years, the sky was often darkened by the 
flight of pigeons, where now not a pigeon can 
be found. In sixteen years there is a record 
of only six wild pigeons having been killed in 
the State of Pennsylva~ia. The lecturer 
stated that the greatest destroyer of birds was 
fashion, and that there was no hope of a 
return of the songsters to the forests and 
woods of America until every woman refused 
to wear a bird on her hat. Gulls, or terns, as 
the lecturer termed them, have almost disap- 
peared from the Atlantic coast. One New 
York dealer had at one time in stock thirty 
thousand little terns, and one gunner sent to 
market three thousand. There were eight 
different species of herons on the eastern 
coast of Florida in 1880. The milliners have 
depopulated this coast, and herons have prac- 
tically disappeared. ‘The collectors of birds’ 
eggs are not as destructive as fashion to bird 
life. The lecturer declares that in the last 
one hundred years not more than five hundred 
thousand specimens of birds’ eggs have bee= 
collected in this country. 


He Thought He Knew 


The danger of confusing the minds of children 
ought really to arouse the sympathies of all the 
adults about them, and make the latter careful 
in the use of words. The world is so big and so 
new when these little creatures start out on 
their public career that they need the most 
careful attention if they are to be saved from 
misinterpretation and confusion. A small boy, 
a pupil ina Sunday-school, had been learning 
with his fellow-pupils a new hymn, the title of 
which was “ My Heart is Fixed.” This sen- 
tence appeared in each verse of the hymn. It 
occurred to the teacher of the infant class that 
she would ask the children what the song 
meant. Each of the little ones looked at her 
anxiously, but no one attempted to answer. 
At last she called one by name and asked, 
“Can you tell me what | mean when I say 
‘My heart is fixed’?” “Yes’m,” was the 
quick answer ; “ your heart got broke and you 
had to have it mended.” Needless to say the 
teacher discovered that the hymn, beautiful as 
it was, was not such as could be comprehended 
by chi:dren of from four to six years old. 


A List of Books for Children 
A correspondent sends us the following list 
of books for children’s libraries : 
l. Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 
2-3. Jungle Stories (2 vols.). Rudyard Kipling. 
. Uncle Remus. J.C. Harris. 
. Rollo at Work and at Play. 


4 

5 Jacob Abbott. 
6. Water-Babies. 

7 


Kingsley. 
. Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 
. Little Women. Alcott. 


9, Story of a Short Life. Ewing. 

10. Lob-lie-by-the-fire. Ewing. 

ll. The Prince andthe Pauper. Mark Twain. 
12. Wonder Book. Hans Christian Andersen. 
13. Fairy Stories. Grimm. 

14. Animal Life in the Sea, etc. S. Cooper. 

15. Hans Brinker. M. M. Dodge. 

16. Childhood of the World. Clodd. 

17. The Boy’s Froissart. 

18. Signs and Seasons. John Burroughs. 

19. Child’s Garden of Verse. R. L. Stevenson. 
20. Book of Famous Verse. Repplier. 

2l. Open Sesame (a poetical collection). 

22. Red Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang. 
23. Blue Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang. 
24. Robinson Crusoe. (Adapted.) Defoe. 

25. Gulliver’s Travels. (Adapted.) Swift. 


Worth Considering 


The original idea has been advanced of es- 
tablishing on each of the European steamers 
a school of languages; on the German steam- 
ers a German school, under the direction of an 
educated German; on the French,a French 
teacher; on the Italian, an Italian teacher. 


It is claimed that very many passengers on 
these ocean steamers are not ill, and that they 
could use their time on board to vezy great 
advantage if only there were an = Boer 
teacher of a foreign language on board. 


Salicylic Acid 

Dear Outlook: In The Outlook for April 18 was 
a communication signed “ Mrs. C. D. B’ about 
“Canned Fruit,” recommending using compound 
extract salyx with water for preserving fruit. Since 
then I have read a short article in the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion” of April 23 on “ Chemistry's Counterfeiting 
Power,” in which is the following: “A _ recent 


‘achievement is the manufacture of salicylic acid 


from carbolic acid. Formerly it was obtained from 
the wintergreen plant and from certain varieties of 
willows, and was very costly. At present it is made 
by the ton, and is extremely cheap—too cheap, in 
fact, inasmuch as it is freely employed to give a bet- 
ter keeping quality to bottled and otherwise pre- 
served foods. It kills the bacteria that produce 
decomposition, but in the stomach it destroys the 
digestive ferments, and on that account it is injuri- 
ous to health.” A READER. 


Tired 


All the. time; weak, nervous, out of sorts. 
This is the condition of thousands in the 
spring. The cause is found in the blood. 
It is loaded with impurities. It is depleted 
in quality. It is thin and poor, and it fails to 
carry sufficient nourishment to the 


erves 


Muscles, and organs of the body. Therefore 
the nerves are weak, appetite is poor, and the 
person is “all played out.” Enrich and purify 
the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and health, 
vigor, and vitality will return. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $f 
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Correspondence 


See Editorial for Response 


70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

In a recent article by Dr. Horton, after indicating 
some of the effects of the “ Higher Criticism” in 
changing the former estimate of many parts of the 
Bible as to authorship and inspiration, it is stated 
that “there is a mode of handling the Bible which 
seeks diligently to find and understand the Word of 
God which is unquestionably there.” Dr. Horton is 
too far away to answer any questions while the sub 
ject is fresh in the minds of readers, but as I have 
noticed similar statements by other contributors 
who maintain essentially the same critical views, as 
well as in editorials, | assume that The Outlook 
assents to the positions taken by him in the article, 
and is ‘willing to respond to any proper inquiries. 

Let me ask, therefore, what is the mode referred 
to, as pursued by this class of critics, by which they 
would guide youthful students, and what is the 
actual result? How do they discover what is and 
what is not divine in any specific portion of the 
accepted canon of Scripture? Take, ¢.¢.,the 137th 
Psalm, upon which Dr. Horton comments. What 
is the mode of finding “the Word of God” in that 
Psalm, if, indeed, it be there at all? What verses in 
it shall be received as such—as inspired by the Holy 
Ghost—after rejecting the objectionable verses? 

So, also. with the Book of Genesis. a rudely con- 
structed compilation of myths, allegories, traditions, 
and dim history by many writers and redactors at 
widely separated dates. By what process shall we 
fix upon the portions which are verily to be God’s 
Word to young readers as well as to veterans ? 

Give us, additionally, some brief intimation what 
to do with Daniel, Jonah, Esther, all of which have 
no personal nor chronological connection with 
events supposed to be recorded in them, being en- 
tirely fictitious as to names and events. Having 
eliminated from them the humanly real, where shall 
we find the divinely instructive and uplifting? Can 
We discover’‘and show our children anything more 
inspired and inspiring in them than in Shakespeare 
and Milton and Bunyan? Is inspiration anything 
more than genius, with all the defects of genius? 

I ask these questions with a positive desire for 
information. I have a high respect for these men, 
some of whom I know personally. I do not doubt 
their sincerity. When I read their books and articles 
I find, generally, at the close, a glowing tribute to 
the book which they have been so ruthlessly dissect- 
ing— Holy Scripture,’ as Dr. Briggs always calls 
it—and a declaration of their faith in its divinity, 
which seems to me only a vague, sentimental expres- 
sion, the remnant of a former orthodoxy by which 
they would fain keep themselves within the limits 
of the evangelical spirit. If they can give us some- 
thing more distinct and practical, more than merely 
piously saying “God!” over the Scripture whose 
gross mistakes they are laying bare, some clue which 
will lead us into His revelation, I shall be very glad 
to have it. H. B. E. 

Summit, N. J. 

Critics and Criticism 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The two articles thus far published on “ The 
Higher Criticism and the Teaching of the Young” 
have interested and saddened me. Drs. Gladden, 
Whiton. Newman Smyth, and other writers have 
been so calm and judicious in their tone, and their 
criticism of those who differ has been so temperate, 
that these latest statements are something of a 
shock to one honestly trying to “ prove all things 
and to hold fast that which is good.” If Dean 
Farrar and Dr. Horton are correct in their character- 
izations as well as their theories,then many of my 
most helpful teachers have not merely been inno- 
cently but willfully untrue in their exposition of the 
Bible. Permit me to cite but one of many particu- 
lars. The Dean lays special stress on the Book of 
Daniel, which he discovered forty years ago was 
written in the ase of the Maccabees. Only a short 
time since Dr. William M. Taylor and Professor 
Austin Phelps wrote of this book, and each held that 
its author was.the man who lived in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s court, and that its concluding chapters are his 
foretellings. 

The Dean divides those who hold this ancient 
view into three classes—the fanatics. the ignorant, 
and the cowards. In which group must I! place my 
honored masters? I personally know many con- 
scientious and intelligent men and women, who, 
with a fair knowledge of the conclusions of the 
Higher Critics, still hold to the old way of inter- 
pretation. In our conversation I have found them 
modest and moderate. Why should their expres- 
sion of opinion be called “exacerbated opposition 
to the Higher Criticism”? In his denunciation of 
such Dr. Horton is even more pronounced than the 
Dean, although less ostentatious in the use of ad- 
jectives. He tells how his faith was almost wrecked 
because he had been taught to regard the Bible in 


the old way. So he concludes that multitudes are 
infidels because denied a knowledge of the scientific 
methods of interpretation. I have been a student 
and teacher of the Bible for twenty-five years, and 
have never known a scholar to stumble over the su- 
pernatural in the Old Testament, or to question the 
ancient claim as to its authors. Must I think that 
these young men and women are deficient in mental 
scope? Otten they have questioned the morality 
of certain narratives, like the destruction of the 
children by the bears, or of Achan and his family by 
command of Joshua. I have always found that.a 
straightforward statement of the peculiar conditions 
under which these events occurred, and an expression 
of thankfulness for Christ’s teaching, cleared away 
the difficulties. It was the way I was led to under- 
stand the Word of God by a wise and patient mother, 
whose rare mental endowments never caused a 
waver in her Puritan faith. 

In no spirit of controversy, but as a bitter truth, I 
affirm that “ The Bible for the Young,” of which 
Dean Farrar speaks so highly, and certain kindred 
books, have confirmed in agnosticism several of my 
friends. I also state asa fact that intemperate asser- 
tion on the part of Higher Critics is the excuse of 
some | know not only for their infidelity but for their 
perverse living. 

For myself, may I say that while I acknowledge 
new light gained through the Higher Critics, and my 
library contains many of their books, | still hold in 
the main to the old view. But doubtless I was born 
in a prescientific age and cannot escape from my 
inheritance. 


We agree with our correspondent in con- 
demning the spirit of uncharity and heat in the 
discussion of all topics. Such a spirit is pre- 
eminently out of place in the discussion of 
problems of theology and religion. Nor is 
The Outlook editorially responsible for the 
utterances of all its contributors, and it is not 
impossible that there may be statements in 
the papers by Dean Farrar and Dr. Horton 
from which The Outlook might editorially dis- 
sent. But we must frankly say, having re- 
examined the two articles which our critic 
condemns, that we cannot find in them the spirit 
which he finds in them. They seem to us to 
be fair-minded, candid, and courteous to op- 
ponents. Wedo not see that Dean Farrar 
either affirms or implies that those who hold 
that Daniel was the author of the book which 
bears his name are either fanatics, ignorant, or 
cowards. It must be added that Biblical 
criticism has made great advance since the 
writings of Dr. William M. Taylor and Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, to which our correspond- 
ent refers,and conclusions then very doubtful 
are now regarded as substantially established 
even by conservative critics —THe Eprrors. 


A Correction 


Ta the Editors of The Outlook: 

Permit me to call attention to considerable inac- 
curacy in the story of British Columbia justice told 
by Professor 5S. M. Hopkins in his “* Open Letter to 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott” (p. 687). It contains just 
sufficient truth to enable one to recognize the inci- 
dent, which happened at the Victoria Assizes of 
1882, when the jury should have returned a verdict 
of “manslaughter.” The late Chief Justice, Sir 
Matthew Begbie—of whom the story is told—died 
neatly two years ago, and it is very largely to his 
strict and unswerving administration of the law, in 
the days when the mining boom of British Columbia 
brought a motley crowd of fortune-seekers to the 
Province, that life and property are to-day more 
secure here than in any of the Western States, and 
that even its mining camps very rarely see human 
blood spilled ruthlessly. 

While the main facts of Sir Matthew Begbie’s 
career—he was known as “the hanging judge’’— 
serve to bear out the views of Professor Hopkins, 
the implication is one that is most unfair to the 
present standing and reputation of this Province. 

F. M. B. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


General Howard Roll ot Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
erzl Howard Koll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 822. The number of 
shares included in the accompanying list is 30, 
making a total of 852: 

First Congregational Sunday-School, Thomaston, 
Conn. 

G. E. P. Dodge, Chicago, IIL 

Ladies of the Union Society, South Church, Mid. 
dietown, Conn. 


Baki 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


»wder. Highest of all in 
‘nited States Government 


A cream of tartar baking 

leavening strength.—Zavest 
ood Report. 

Rovat Bakinc Powper Co.. New York. 


Mrs. H. R. Coffin, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Bethany Sunday-School of Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York City. 

Mr. Truman Adams, Bangor, N.Y. 

Henry Mills, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Congregational Church, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Messrs. H. Lovell and A. B. Whipple, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mrs. S. R. Mann, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Sunday-School of Central Church, Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. C. M. Southworth, Boston, Mass. 

Caroline Winthrop Southworth, Boston, Mass. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary, First Church, Windsor, Conn. 

Mrs. John Catlin, Northfield, Conn. 

Mrs. William Kincaid, by L. B. S., of Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Thomas B. McLeod, by L. B. S., of Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ladies’ W. M. S., First Church, Manchester 
Mass. 

W.H. M. A. Auxiliary and Friends, Arlington, 
Mass. 


A Friend, Maine. 

W. H. M. U., Vermont. 

Plymouth Congregational Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ladies’ H. M. S., First Church, Middletown. 
Conn. 

W. C. A. of Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

W. H. M. Society, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Helpers’ Society, First Church, Binghamton, N.Y, 

Robert D. Benedict, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth N. McPherson, Pasadena, Cal. 

Auxiliary in Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn. 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Has no equal— 
For Purity 
For cleansing power.. 
For taking out dirt... 
For dissolving grease. 
For saving clothes..... 
For preserving hands. 

These are some of 
the reasons why 


SUNLIGHT ”’ 


Soap has the largest 
sale in the world, and 
has been awarded 


TWENTY-SEVEN 
GOLD MEDALS 
and other honors. 


Lever Bros., Léd., Hudson & 
Harrison Sts., New York. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


Best ? 
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The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


isconti ces.—|f asubscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
payenss to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Notes and Queries 


_ Through a recent discussion of Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings, a question has arisen as to the teachings of the 
various Christian denominations concerning the ori- 

in of sin. Mrs. Eddy declares as afundamental truth 
that God’s creations are perfect—without sin—and she 
therefore denies the existence of whatever does not 
harmonize with that standard. Has it not been cus- 
tomary for orthodox Christians to hold with equal 
tenacity to the belief that evil is not from God, and 
to account for its presence as“ by permission”? But 
if not from God, whence came it? Will you please 
state what is the generally accepted belief among 
theologians upon this question ? READER. 

The creeds generally ascribe the sin of men to the 
fact that their first progenitorsinned. Sin originated 
in him, as now in_us, through the conflict between 
the “flesh ”’—the tendencies of the older animal life 
—and the “ spirit ’—the newly awakened moral life 
(See Galatians v., 17). The perfection which we 
expect to find in the works of Géd can be only of a 
relative kind, consisting in fitness to an end, or ad- 
justment to an environment, as in the case of the 
fish without eyes in certain darkcaverns. ‘There are 
many cases of apparent unfitness in the animated 
creation. But we are not entitled to pronounce them 
imperfect, unless we know that they have failed to 
fulfill their actual design. 


I wish advice in regard to a Bible class which we 
are about to form. It is my preference we should 
take up the “ Higher Criticism” in some helpful 
form. It will be a class of women, mostly teachers 
in the Sunday-school. Could you suggest methods 
and helps by means of which we might “ lead ” our 
selves, as we have no one in mind to ask to this 
Office, fitted by special training thereto ? 

F. H.N. 

Such books as Gladden’s “ Who Wrote the Bible ?” 
Ladd’s “ What is the Bible?” Horton’s “ Revelation 
and the Bible,” and Bacon’s * Genesis of Genesis,” 
exhibit in a general way the methods and results of 
the higher criticism. But your wish is to study the 
Bible in these methods, and it is doubtful if you 
could lead yourselves satisfactorily. There is no 
book of “helps” in that line for class-work in any 
special part of the Bible. However, if you were dis- 
posed to study the story of St. Paul as given in the 
Acts, you would find a very useful reference-book for 
your purpose in a recent work by Professor Ramsay. 
“St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen” 
(Putnams, New York, $3). 


l. I wish you could help me to understand what 
Christ’s teaching is concerning Sabbath observance. 
There is such a difference ot opinion among Chris- 
tian people as to what is right and what wrong on 
that day. How may weknow? 2. Has The Outlook 
published any sermons on this subject ? a Be 

|. The subject is too large for a paragraph. 
Christ’s doctrine is that “the Sabbath was made 
for man”—that is, for the whole man. The rest 
from work required by the fourth commandment is 
for more than the body ; it is for the culture of mind 
and spirit also. The idea of the Lord’s day is not 
a barricade against forbidden things: it is an open 
door to whatever makes man more of a man, especially 
in the ranges of thought and life which look toward 
God. Weare not to judge each other in any use of 
the day, but to count as wrong for us only that which 
hinders or defeats its highest uses. 2. Not recently. 


_L. What is the difference, if any, between the ba 
tism of the Holy Spirit and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit? 2. Why was it a reproach in the days of 


Christ to be called a Nazarene? 3. When was 
sprinkling first practiced for baptism? 4. And 
under what circumstances? 5. When was the doc- 
trine of the Trinity first taught? 5S. D. S. 
l. Practically there is no difference. 2. Nazareth 
was but a small place in the district of Galilee, 
whose population, being largely of mixed blood, was 
held in small esteem by pure-blooded Israelites. 3. 
Probably in the first Christian century. 4. Probably 
in case either of insufficient water, or the illness of 
the person baptized. 5. The semi-Trinitarian Nicene 
Creed dates from 325 A.p.; the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, fully Trinitarian, is about five centuries later 


1. Did St. Paul write from the Jewish or trom the 
pagan standpoint when he laid down the rule to the 
Corinthian church that the men should worship 
with uncovered heads? 2. If from the Jewish stand- 
point, how does it happen that the modern orthodox 
Jew y= his head covered? If there has been a 
change, how did it originate ? 

A SURBSCRIPER. 


Grotius says: “ Paul, writing to Corinthians as 
Greeks, adduces the Greek custom.” It was the Greek 
fashion to pray with uncovered head. The Jews 
veiled the head. This is the Oriental way of showing 
reverence. Paul’s argument on this point illustrates 
his saying that to Greeks he became as a Greek. 


Kindly inform me of the best works on the 
Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, viewing it chiefly 
from the side of its legality. 5. H 

It seems hardly worth while to give attention to 
what has been written on this subject. seeing that it is 
now generally acknowledged that no formal trial of 
Jesus was conducted before the Jewish authorities, 
but only a hearing preparatory to lodging charges 
against him before the Roman Governor. See Eder- 
sheim, “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
Vol, Il. 


Please send us a list of books on Monism. 
F. G. T. 

To avoid misconception, see the articles * Mon- 
ism” and “ Monist” in the “ Century Dictionary.” 
Monism is either materialistic, or idealistic, or ani- 
mistic, according as the ultimate reality, whose unity 
is viewed as the ground of all diversity, is conceived 
of as matter, or as thought or mind, or as life or 
spirit. For the sort of monism you care about, 
Hegel and Caird cover the ground. See Dr. Ster- 
rett’s “Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy,” and Dr. E. 
Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion.” The “ Monist” 
(Chicago) is a philosophic journal devoted to gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. 


l. Is it “proper form” for clergymen to have 
printed on calling cards and letter-heads their earned 
and honorary titles? 2. Does a different rule hold 
for earned than honorary ? WASECA. 

1. Whatever objection be made to it must be put, 
not on the ground of form, but on that of individual 
taste. The form has very respectable sanctions, 
however repugnant to the judgment of some. 2. No. 


1. What is the first line of the hymn in which are 

the lines: 
“ Till I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 
Between that blest city and me” ? 

2. What are the best commentaries on the Book of 
Revelation ? K. 

2. Commentaries on this book are generally unsat- 
isfactory. Among the best are the works of F. D. 
Maurice, C. J. Vaughn, and William Milligan. 


Please give the names of some good books on p> 
toral work. 
“Parish Problems” (Century Company, New 
York, $2): Stall’s “Methods of Church Work” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, $1.50.) 


Can any one tell me where I can find the words, or 
words and music, of an old song entitled “ Napo- 
leon’s Last Sleep”? One stanza contains the follow- 
ing lines: 

* He sleeps his last sleep, 
He has fought his last battle.” i 


* A. P. A.” asks where to find the line, 
* But in the ways of men I find him not.” 
The eleventh line of “ Passing of Arthur” (Ten- 
nyson’s “ Idylls of the King”) is 
* But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 
M. E. S. 


If the writer of the query signed “H.” in The 
Outlook for April 11 will read Gale Hamilton’s” A 
Wa8hington Bible Class,” he will find an answer 
to his question that is the best I have ond waran 

\J. 


G. K. M.—In our issue of May 2, replying to your 
query for books on the Philosophy of History, the 
types made us say “ Baxter’s” for Bax’s Handbook. 


Over Exertion of Brain or Body 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain, and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 


Solid Silver 
Tea Services 


Buyers will find here one of 
the largest assortments in the 
country of silver tea sets, from 
the lowest in cost to the most 
expensive, all chosen with special 
reference to the requirements 
and standards of persons of 
good judgment and taste in 
such matters. | 


THEODORE B. STARR 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square 
New York 


Stylis 


Wer are anxious that every reader shall profit 
by a fortunate purchase we have recentiy ° 
made in a line of Suitings in Serges, Cheviots, . 
Mixtures, Scotch effects and Mohairs, which we - 
will make to order at very low prices: : 


Tailor-Made Outing and Blazer Suits, ° 
$7.50 up; actual value $12. 
Skirts, lined throughout and ia the latest - 
cut, $5; really worth $9.50. 

Duck, Crash and Pique Suits, $4.00 up. 


We will mail free our Catalogue, illustrating - 
ali the latest styles in Suits, Skirts, etc,, together 
with more than Fiery SaAmpLes of the materials . 
from which we make these garments) We make - 
every garment to order and guarantee a perfect | 
fit. We pav expressage. . 
Also finer garments and we send samples of all grades. — 

Write for catalogue and samples by return mai. - 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK 
+ 152-154 West 23d St., New York. - 


The many imitations of 
HIRES Rootbeer simply 
point to its excellence—the 
genuine article proves it. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25. package wakes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
ood. Use FS 


a Best Cough Syrup Tastes G 


“CONSUMPTION 
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What 

Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak 


“T can only say that Iam amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.” 


Booklet free, tells all about it. 


Pocket 
Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
2 in. 
$5.00. 


Pure and Wholesome 


describes the new article of food just being 
introduced and for your health’s sake you 
should investigate our 


Cocoanut Butter 


it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening. 

Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- 

kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold! 
by all grocers. Write for free book about it. | 


‘ 
THE PURE FOOD PRODUCT CO., | 


544-554 N. Water St. CHICACO 


Kitchen Furnishisg 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSE-CLEANING ARTICLES 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Are you going to the MOUNTAINS or SEASHORE? 


Camping House 


A Newman Hall Memorial 


Many of our readers will be glad to see the 
memonial which has just been sent to the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Hall from friends in this country 
in honor of his eightieth birthday. The me- 
morial was signed by many prominent men in 
the church and business world. We under- 
stand that the suggestion for the memorial 
came from Dr. Cuyler. The memorial is as 
follows : 


Tothe Rev. Newman Hall, D.D.: 

As citizens of the United States of America we 
tender to you our most cordial congratulation on 
your eightieth birthday. We rejoice in the gracious 
blessings with which our heavenly Father has 
crewned your long and beneficent public career. 

For nearly half a century your writings have made 
your name a household word among the Christian 
people of our land. 

At a critical time, when the peaceful relations be- 
tween Great Britain and America were seriously 
threatened, your voice was one of the first to be 
raised in protest against any hasty outbreak of pop- 
ular resent ment. 

During our sanguinary civil conflict you took your 
nobly resolute stand alongside of John Bright and 
the other unflinching friends of the American Union. 

When your congregation erected its new edifice of 
worship, it was your happy suggestion that its lofty 
tower should bear the name of our beloved Lincoln, 
and should stand as an abiding Memorial of Eman- 
cipation, and a token of International Brotherhood. 

Throughout your whole busy and beneficent career 
we have recognized in you the eloquent champion 
of Bible truth, of Christian fraternity, of impartial 
freedom, of peace, of temperance, and of manifold 
measures of social reform. 

In the name of our countrymen, we thank God for 
you, and for the splendid service you have wrought 
for our common humanity, and our fervent prayer is 
that your remaining years may be gladdened by the 
divine favor,and by the grateful love of your fellow- 
men in every clime. 


Intolerance and the Grave 


It is in connection with burials and burying- 
places that some Anglican clerics* chiefly 
delight to show what truly charitable and 
tolerant men they are. At Amington, near 
Tamworth, the other day, the scholars and 
teachers of the Prmitive Methodist Sunday- 
school followed in procession at a child’s 
funeral, and it was desired that they should 
sing a hymn at the conclusion of the service at 
the graveside. On being informed of this, how- 
ever, the officiating curate ordered a policeman 
to keep the little Primitive Methodists out of 
the churchyard, and so they remained in the 
road and sang their hymn there. “ Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto Me....” But, of course, this onl 
means little children of the Church of England. 
—London Truth. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged ................. $5.388 92 
Mrs. H. A. M., Addison, Me....... ...... 1 00 
Mrs. H. 5S. J., Barton Landing, Vt........ 3 00 


Yy. P. S. C. E., Congregational Church, 


A. C. S., Providence, R. 1........ 15 00 
Subscriber, Melrose, Mass................. 1 00 
Houghton Seminary, Clinton, N. Y....... 40) 00 
IN. 10 00 
A Friend, Northampton, Mass............ 30 
Young Ladies of the State University of 
Mr. and Mrs. S., Providence, RK. 1 ........ 25 00 
Junior Y. P. S.C. E., Seventh Day Baptist 
Plainfield, N. 30 


Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
undoubtedly the safest and bestinfantfood. /x/ant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address tothe New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, New York. 


A Penny Proves It. 


Buy a postal, simply write your 


address on it and mailittous, A 
trial quantity of 


POLISH 
will be sent you. It’s a labor saver 
and a silver saver. It’s unlike 
others. It will surprise you. 
At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., New York. 


FOR BREAKFAST — 
LUNCHEON —= 


FOR NOURISHMENT 
STRENG TH—— 
DIGES TION—— 


*Wheatlet.. 


is a product of the 
whole wheat, with- 
out the raw taste and 
irritating particles of 
other cereal foods. 
Sold in 2 Ib. packages 
by leading Grocers. 


Made by the Franklin [ills Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


I)?R 


Along 


You’ll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 


SS 


IN 


Easy to have Hartford Tires on any Yj 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and Y 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them. Yj 


orth Mest. 7 


Twe Russer Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. 


cwicaGco. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
\ | “th rs / M 
y 
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The Business World 


In stocks last week the gen- 
eral tone was one of mild de- 
pression, with some tendency 
to recovery toward the end of the week. 
Causes alleged for dullness and falling prices 
have been the uncertainty as to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the fact, that this is a Presi- 
dential election year and that the Conventions 
are about to meet, and the increased export of 
gold. About $5,500,000 in gold went tuo 
Europe last week—the greater part to Berlin, 
and probably in the end to Russia. Among 
the more noteworthy falls in price of railroad 
stocks were those in St. Paul, in Burlington, 
in Rock Island, and in Atchison. Sugar and 
Tobacco both fell several points. Both specu- 
lating and investment orders were generally 
few innumber. The money market was easy ; 
call loans were made at all figures from 1% 
to 4 per cent., the greater number at about 2% 
to 24% percent. The demand for good com- 
mercial paper was large. The cash holdings 
of the banks have fallen markedly, the decrease 
for the week being $4,100,300, including the 
legal tenders paid out to obtain export gold. 
The generally low rate for call loans was a 
natural result. Returns of railroad earnings 
for April are less favorable than had been ex- 
' pected, showing less than one per cent. increase 
over last year. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
foreclosure proceedings are said to be making 
progress. The reports of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, and 
the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis roads, 
made last week, were highly satisfactory, par- 
ticularly that of the first named. 


In Wall Street 


The crop reports are gen- 
erally favorable; wheat 
prospects are excellent 
in Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, and Oregon, less 
so in Oklahoma and Washington; the cotton 
outlook in Texas is much better. business 
has improved in most sections of the country, 
and the feeling as to the coming fall season is 
more hopeful. In prices there has been a 
gain for cotton, oats, corn, coffee, lard, lum- 
ber, and some other lesser staples, while wool, 
iron, wheat, and sugar have fallen slightly. 
The wheat exports were half a million bushels 
larger than last week, but more than 800,000 
bushels less than a year ago at this time. 
Business failures are reported by “ Brad- 
street’s” as being 267 for the week in the 
United States, an increase of thirteen from the 
preceding week, and of forty-three as compared 
with the preceding week in 1895. An interest- 
ing investigation has been carried out by “ Brad- 
street’s ” as to the per capita annual consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States. Thou- 
sands of letters of inquiry were sent out. 
“The somewhat surprising result is reached 
that the annual average consumption of wheat 
per capita in the United States is about 5.38 
bushels per capita, as opposed to the hereto- 
fore accepted rate, 4.66 bushels.” 


The State of Trade 


We find that our 
own loss in the ex- 
port trade has been 
paralleled by Great 
Britain’s. True, India and Argeniine are 
dividing tne wheat supply of Europe with us. 
Australia almost matches us in meat. The 
Caspian oil-fields would divide the world’s 
supply with us, while from nine-tenths of the 
world’s supply of cotton we have had to drop 
to two-thirds. But England has sunk from 
making half the world’s iron to making less 
than a third, from giving over half of the 
world’s coal supply it has fallen to one-third, 
from spinning three-quarters of the world’s 
cotton-goods output to less than half, while 
the Belgians and ourselves are absorbing her 
steel-rail trade. As the Duke of Devonshire 
said in a recent speech, the English land ques- 
tion is not one whit more acute than the Eng- 
lish manufacturing or trade question. Eng- 
land’s vast income from foreign investments, 
which the “Statist” puts at $700,000,000 
annually, will last for a while, but it will di- 
minish as her mortgage on the world is paid 
off. For both England and the United States 
the world is leveling up to their food and 


Competition for the 
United States and England 
in the Export Trade 


factory products. This is the truth, abun- 
dantly borne out by recent statistics, unpleas- 
ant as they may be to our farmers, planters, 
packers, manufacturers, and exporters. 


American Tonnage In comparison with 


Halves Itself While British the mortifying de- 
Doubles Itself cline of the Amer- 


ican marine from 
nearly 2,500,000 tons in 1861 to 982,000 tons 
in 1890, though our foreign trade had in- 
creased threefold, it is instructive to note the 
way in which the tonnage of Great Britain has 
fattened upon our decrease. The Glasgow 
“ Herald” says that 


The total tonnage of the merchant navy of the 
British Empire reaches at the present moment to 
upwards of 10,000,000 tons. In making this caJcula- 
tion it is evident that the Board of Trade authori- 
ties take the net tonnage of steamers as well as ot 
sailing vessels. If, however, they were to adopt the 
system pursued by Lloyds, they would calculate 
steamers on the gross tonnage, with the result that 
the total could fall very little short of 13,000,000. 
How do these figures compare with former years or 
with the shipping owned by other maritime nations? 
Half a century ago the whole British tonnage did 
not come to one-fourth of what it is now, while even 
in 1870 it was little more than half. A fact of equal 
importance is that in these olden times the great 
majority of our merchant vessels were propelled not 
by steam but by sails. Now steamers preponderate, 
and thus add immensely to the carrying power of 
our mercantile marine. As to the comparison with 
the trading fleets of other nations, it may be sufficient 
to state generally that the British tonnage is larger 
than that of the whole of the rest of the world put 
together. The exact figures are: Total tonnage of 
the world, 24,569,946 ; total British tonnage, 12,969,951. 


From the report of the 
United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation it 
appears that the number of vessels of all 
kinds on the Great Lakes was over thirty-three 
hundred, with a tonnage of nearly one anda 
quarter million gross tons. Steam vessels 
made up half the number, sail vessels one- 
third, and canal-boats and barges the remain- 
der. Steam vessels made up two-thirds of 
the tonnage, however, and sail vessels a quar- 
ter. Of the tonnage owned in the several 
customs districts on the lakes, it is interesting 
to note that Cleveland heads the list, followed 
in order by Buffalo, Port Huron, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Marquette, Sandusky, Grand 
Haven, Erie, Champlain, Oswegatchie, Toledo, 
Niagara, Oswego, Vermont, Duluth, Cape 
Vincent, Genesee, and Dunkirk. 


Number and Tonnage 
of Lake Vessels 


The cotton trade for last year 


The 
shows that Great Britain’s 
Cotton Trade 
consumption has_ increased 
Abroad 


but slightly, while that on the 
Continent has been much greater. The con- 
sumption of all Europe continues to show a 
steady increase from 1888. During 1895 the 
cotton trade did not thrive with its accustomed 
growth in Gr2at britain on account of the de- 
cline in exports to India. When the five per 
cent. duty was imposed in India, there were 
many large orders outstanding for cotton 
goods from Great Britain, but these orders 
were quickly canceled, and few others have 
been made, in consequence of such duty. The 
British charge that the Indian mills are now 
getting possession not only of their own trade, 
to the exclusion of Iancashire, but are gaining 
ground in the Far East. 


United States Consul-Gen- 
eral Carroll at Dresden 
gives illustrations of the 
new system of propelling street-cars by gas- 
engines. These engines are of nine horse- 
power, and are placed under the seats. A 
speed of nine miles an hour can be obtained 
with a car carrying thirty-six passengers, the cost 
being 15 cents a mile with gas at $1 a thou- 
sand feet. The Consul-General says that the 
system is attracting wide attention, and many 
German cities are adopting it, as it is cheaper 
of operation than the trolley, and requires no 
overhead charged wires, 


Gas as a Propeller 
of Street-Cars 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Ce 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
President. 
r.. Vice-President. 
> R. NBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
!. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adnan Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, uilliard, 


George 5S. Bowdoin, 
‘rederic Cromwell, 

Walter R. Gillette, 

Robert Goelet, 


(>. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 

RK. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderso Frederick W. Vanderbi 


n, 
William C. Whitney. 


A prudent 
who has succeeded in 
man acquiring a surplus, large 


or small, desires an investment. 
First—Which guarantees his princi- 
pal against the possibility of loss. 
Second—Which pays as large inter- 
est as is consistent with perfect safety. 
Mortgages on improved real estate 
of Chicago offer this sort of invest- 
ment. 
We have a large assortment of these 


206 La Salle St., Chicago 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
5% nds, with a view to absolute security anc 
Seattle, Washington 
DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 


mortgages. Details by mail. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
WESTERN 
Bought for Cash. 


H. O. Stone & Co. 
GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
wages, State. County, City,and ScRool Warrants 
7% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


YOu Do you want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
ELL closure costs—stop sending good money after 
S bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ' 
————=} State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over $2,000,000 in Western 

WE | securities successfully handled by, the resent 
management of this corporation. THe Bostos 

BUY | Reatrty, [npemnirty anv Trust Co., 33 Eguit- 
Bond List. 


able Building, Boston. Send for our 
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ichard A. McCurdy 
Walter G. Oakman. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.Las 


$3. SHOE 


If you pay 84 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and aa 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 7 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is Stamped o1 on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, ‘82 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. ur Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anzmic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale all druggists 
in 2-02.,%, % and 1-lb. tins. 
Sormatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose ~- Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Somas- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphiets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement 
January, 1896 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


States Stocks (market value)... 1 418.4 25 00 
rust Co.. and mavens Stocks 
— | Bonds (market value) .... .... 46 493 00 
State and City eee). "855, 927 ¥3 
Bonds and eenetgages, being first lien 
«« 3.009 13 
ns on bi 4 payable on demand. 426,550 00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


15 
due and accrued on 1st January, 136. 52, 185 92 
89,853,628 54 


LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Unpaid esses and Claims 752.514 13 
GE 1,705,455 41 


$9,853,628 54 


DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. Morton, Walter H. Lewis, 
peery A Hurlbut, Francis H. Leggett, 
John R. Ford, Benjamim Perkins, 
Oliver 5. Carter, Elbridge G. Snow, 
e M. Taber, George H. Hartford, 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 


nry a 
Daniel A. Heald, 
David H. McAlpin, 
Andrew C. 
Cornelius N. Bliss. Altred F. Cross, 
Edmund F. Holbrook, Mumont Clarke 

one H. Washburn, James B. Van Woert. 
ohn H. Inman, 


DAntet A. HEALD, President. 
I1LLIAM L. BIGELow, 

THOMAS GREENE, 
NRY J. FERRIS, 


New York, January 7, 1806. 
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Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 


Sneezing, sniffing and nagging 


Fever 


and Rose Colds 


are more easily Jrevented cured—both 
yield to Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomet,’’ the Australian 
Dry -Air"’ treatment Asthma, Hay 
which 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y. 
July. 1SQ5. 
Py losed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles 
Hyomei. lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 
ut | do not like to be without your remedy. 
MRS. R.A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. The air, charged with 


3) Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- 
i meating the minutest air-cells, 
| through the nose. 
inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


is exhaled 
It is aromatic, delightful to 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed 


Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of 
) the United States ; 
| made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully 
| polished), a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 
} full directions for using. 
tical, send your address; 
prove that Hyomei does cure. 


consisting of pocket inhaler, 
If you are s/r// skep- 
my pamphlet shall 


Are you open to conviction ? 


ARE 


¥ 


RAR 


¥ 
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BUF FALO 


In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, and Rheumatism 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Parts (formerly of Baltimore), Suggester of Lithia as a 


Solvent for Uric Acid, says: 
of the BurraLo LITHIA WATER. 


Spring 
No. 2 


“ Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation 
I have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid 


Diathesis, Rheumatism, and Gout, and with this object I have ordered it to Europe, from 


Coleman and Rogers, of Baltimore. 


Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists 


in the Carbonate, the form in which it is found in BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s mode of solution and division in water which has passed through Lepidolite and 


Spodumene Mineral formations.” 


This water is for sale by — generally. or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. o. b. at 


the Springs. Descriptive pamp 


lets sent free to any address. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


(On the Atlantic and Danville R. R.) 


‘* Pride 


West 


TRIUMPH IN COOKERY | | 
READY TO SERVE 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 4 
pillow 
slips 4 
4 
and Comes in Neat Tins-—-3 Sizes. 
§ Send six « sin st ill 
shams. mail — ef the goede. 
VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY | “ 
Indianapolia In 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


Age you going to the MOUNTAINS or SEASHORE? 


If £0, Perfect protection. 
= Camping House 


and su 
ome—notan Asylum. 
or particulars address 


Kiamensi Home for Epileptics 


A quiet rural retreat under the constant personal care 
a of experienced specialists. 


Horace Braptey, M.D., Box 242, Wilmington, Del. 
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Your plans for the summer can be much 
easier arranged (if you are looking for a 
you write the Recreation 


summer resort) i 


Department, Te Outlook, 13 Astor PI.,N.Y. 


Summer Resorts 


Deer Park, on the Crest of the Alleghanies 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains 
in search of health or pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
crest of the Alleghany Mountains, 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level, offers such varied attractions as a de- 
lightful atmosphere during both day and night, pure 
water, smooth, se. roads through the moun- 
tains and valleys, and the most picturesque scener 
in the Alleghany range. The hotel is equipped wit 
all adjuncts conducive to the entertainment, pleas- 
ure, and comfort of its guests. 

There are also a number of furnished cottages with 
facilities for housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are supplied with abso- 
lutely pure water, piped from the celebrated “ Boil- 
ing Springs,” and are lighted with electricity. Deer 
Park is on the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. and has the advantages of its splendid 
Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the East 
and West. Season excursion tickets, good for return 
passage until October 31, will be placed on sale at 
greatly reduced rates. at ‘all principal ticket offices 
throughout the 

The season at Deer Park commences June 22, 18%. 

For x! information as to rates, rooms, etc., ad- 
dress D. C. Jones, B. & O. Central Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Reduced Rates to Washington, D.C. 
SINGLE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT Y. P. S. C. E. 
CONVENTION 

The Fifteenth International Convention of the 
Youn ig | wd s Society of Christian Endeavor will 
be held at Washington, D. C., July 7 to 13, 18%, and 
for that occasion the ennsylvania Railroad -om- 
pany will sell, from July 6 to 8 inclusive, excursion 
tickets to W ashington and return at a single fare 
for the round trip. These tickets will be good for 
return passage until July 15 inclusive, but if deposited 
with the agent at \ ‘aainatael prior to 6 P.M. July 
14, will be extended to July 31 inclusive. 

Full information in regard to rates and time of 
trains can be obtained upon application to ticket 
agents. 


of the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abr 
Send for circular which tells why. 
Cashea ail over the world by 
_ Agents, Hotels, Shops, Bankers, etc. 
Each holder has H s Own Bank 
Account, draws his own cheques, 
and saves time and money. 
erick W. Perry, General Agt.. 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


Europe 


The best of Europe, June 
toSept. England,Scotland, 
Holland, lgium, t 

hine, Switzer Italy, 


Bavaria, German rance, 
Paris, London. dies de- 
siring to spend the winter in 
Berlin or Paris for study 
will find guod company 
already engaged for that 
sojourn. 7th tour first-class 


throughout. Send for coim- 
plete itinerary to 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 
252 Boylston St., Boston 


EIGHT 
noys BiCy cle Tour 
Ireland Mr JOHN HALL JONES (Harvard 


(a3) wish to complete a party of eight 
England boys for a bicycle and walking tour of 


Scotland the. British, Islands. ave New 
* Majestic,” July 1; arrive N.Y. 
Terms, $550. Mr. tanee (27) and Mr. Eaton (OS) yo 
traveled abroad, taught and managed boys. Mr. Jones 
refers to Dean Briggs. ot Harvard, Prof. James Barr 
Ames, and Prof. C. E. Norton. Mr. Eaton refers to 
Prof. F. G. Peabody,..D.D., the Dean ry arv. Div 
School, and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. pply to 
Mr. J. H. JONES, Harv. Univ., Mass. 


tat LAND raz MIDNIGHT SUN 


By S.S. “ Ohio,” the largest and finest steam yacht in the 
world, leaving New York June 27th 18%, visiting England, 
Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and the 
Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the total 
eclipse, August sth. Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others. $475.00 and upwards. 

European Tours, June 6th, July Ist and &th. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


ork, 
t. 25. 


1715 
E. 


A A lady forming EUROPE AN TRIP 


a party for 

for the aanener of 189% wishes a few more to join her. 
Number limited toten. Itinerary and terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. S.. No. 813, Outlook Office. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Vy; 

and Mrs. Paine, now forming. Unequ 
arrangements. ‘Terms reasonable. 

H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 
TO EUROPE. (9th season.) Personally conducted 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78days. Cunard steamer, June 27. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in europe (8th season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
St. Louis.”” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL 56 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


A LADY, expenenced traveler, wishes to take a party 
to Europe for J July a and ns Pai visiting Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Bel gium, rance, and England. 
For terms and particulars addre 
EUROPE, Room 202, Potter Building, New York. 


Thirty _Excursions to Europe ; 
ocean tickets by all lines. Send 
‘Tourist Gazette.”’ Holy 
Round the world party starts 

K. “in Broadway, New York. 


EUROP 


excursion leaves Se 
Oct. & F.C. CLA 


EUROPE 


Tonre to S425. 
All ex 
FRAN 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


A limited party will sail 
from New York June 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Leon L. Cottver, N. 
Agt.. 306 
24th, visiting Antwerp, 
Brussels, Cologne, the 


Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
Rhine, Biebrich, Weis- 
ba 


EUROPE 


sic, Berlin Dresden, Prague, Vienna, the Danube. Linz, 
Salzb burg, Munich, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, Basle, Paris, 
ieppe, Newhaven, London, and Liverpool. Tour ot 
Seventy-One Days, price $500. For itineraries apply to 
M. D. Frazar & Co. $ivts 
BOSTON, 
Eight Other Attractive Parties 


To HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


Proprietors of first-class city or summer hotels desiring 
a manager, or one to take charge of steward’s department, 
are requested to address the advertiser, who has indorse- 
ments of the highest character for either position. Address 
G., No. 792, care Recreation Department, The Outlook. 


EUROPE 


“The Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., 
Contemplated Summer Tour 
of 1896” 


Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., have been advised that 
Dr. Banks will be unable to leave America this sum- 
mer as was contemplated. Correspondence is, how- 
ever, invited for a precisely similar tour under the 
escort of Gaze’s European representative, and in- 
tending passengers are invited to apply for programs 
of numerous tours ; fullest information free: choice 
of sixty-seven (67) programs of escorted parties. 
Apply HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broad- 
way, New York; 201 Washington Street, Boston: 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago; 135 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANOVER, GERMANY.—Good pension with ex- 


cellent family. Best opportunity to learn ‘ aheod 
German.” Reference, Mr. Cator, Armstrong,Cator & 
Baltimore. Address Mrs. MARIE ROEL . Grasweg, ti 
Hanover. or The Outlook. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMER TOURS 


TO EUROPE 


leaving New York July 4, 7, and ll, via the grand 
Cunardets Lacania and ‘Etruria, visiting England and the 
Continent of HUTOPE, all arrangements first-class,from $185 
upwards, THOM ll expenses. lets and 
itineraries of T HE CKS¢ te 
well-known tourist Fulton St., Brookive, 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter ior sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &c 


EL TIROL walk airy pounny rooms, 


furnished : ; superior 
COpen all he vear.) cuisine; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. 


Reduced rates in winter. [llus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpbsgeE, Prop’r. 


UROPE, 1896 season 


Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


e Four vacan- 

85 Days in Europe inte: 

pariy to visit 

land, Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 

Italy. G Gibraltar. Personally escorted by Prof. 
CAMILLE THURW ANGER, 31 Pierce Bldg., 


SAILS JUNE 24. 


appointments; every expense mpare and 
decide. Itinerary, &c., of Rev. F. & GRAY, Com 


ton. 


8575. 


days: ver 


Comprehen- 
our = 
fines 


Eleventh Select European Party 


JUNE 18—LAND OF rate MIDNIGHT SUN 
AND CENTRAL EUROPE. Exceptional! advan- 
tages. Strictly first-class. Itineraries, etc., of 


Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


r the summ 


For particulars Mi 


CHESTER, ENGL 


A by covered Way. " Lift. 


IN 
SELECT 
VACATION TRIP TO E U R () P E 


Conducted by Prof, H. B. Richardson, Amherst College, 
Mass attractive programme. . Terms 
most reasonable. be sent on application. 


TRAVEL 


Summer in the Country 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 
if so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “ Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea; location, 
prices, fares, &c., all in it. In New York, at No. 2 Bat- 
tery Place; 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway ; 737 6th 
Ave.: 134 East 125th St.: 273 West 125th St.; 251 Colum- 
bus Ave. : ; 922 East I4th St.; and 13 Astor Place. Ticket 
Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts.: in Brooklyn, 
4 Court St.: 80 Fulton St.;: Broadway; “ Eagle” 
office, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. ILLUS- 
TRATED HOMES. containing half-tone reproduc 
tions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and 
boarding houses advertised in ‘“‘ Summer Homes,” can be 
purchased of any ticket agent, price 25c. J.C. Anderson, 
(General Passenger Agent, % Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a summer home, and also 
enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region; tickets 
good returning June Ist. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN VERMONT AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


iMlustrated book, describing enequaled 
mmer resort section, offering the 
BOARD. hospitable people, outdoor ntl fishing, 
boating, or pertect rest. Climate and scenery unsurpasse 
Prices from $5 per week upwards. 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on eet. 
cation to 


A. W. ECOLESTONE, or S&S. W. CUMMING 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A.,St. Albans, Vt 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring. Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing. and Newburg, week days, 5 p.m.; unday,9 
132d St. & N. R. 9:25 a.m. leave Mewburs Gaily 
7 P.M. . Hotelat Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents 


_ 
| 
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International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 
SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YOREK—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


St Paul. paay 20,10 a.m. |] St Paul ... .July 1, 10 a.m. 
New York. May 27, 10 a.m. | Paris. (Sat.) uly 4, 10 A.M. 
St Louis. .. June 3, 10 a.m. | New York. uly 8, 10 A.M. 
Berlin (Sat.) June 6, 10 a.m. | St Louis. July 15, 10 A.M. 
St Paul. une 10, 10 a.m. | St Paul. uly 22, 10 A.M. 
Paris (Sat.) June 13, 10 a.m. | New York.. July * 10 A.M, 
New une 17, 10 A.M. Aug. 5, 10 A.M. 
st Louis .. Tune 24, 10 a.m. | St Louis. ton 2 10 A.M. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORE—ANTWERP 


Friesland, May 20. .12noon | Noordland, June 17, l2noon 
Kensingt’a, May27, 10:30a.m. | Friesland. June 24, 
Westernland, Jne.3. 12 noon | Kensington . uly 1, 2 P.M. 
Berlin (Sat.) June 6, 10 a.m. | W esternland, uly 8,12 noon 
Southwark, June 10, 9:30A.M. Southwark, Ju y 15, 1:30 P.M. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


305-307 Walnut St. 
143 La Salle St., Chi 
6 Market St. (Grand i Hotel Bidg.), San Francisco. 


THE PERFECT 
SUMMER LAND 


It’s ideai—cool, 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic in history, per- 
fect for cycling, boating, bathing, and fishing. And a 
charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the round 
trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston, on the ** Boston” or “* Yarmouth,” the finest 


and fastest coasting steamers that leave Boston arbor. 
They sail from Lewis Wharf Monday, Tuesd: ay rhurs- 
day, and Friday, at noon, and next morning you breakfast 


at Yarmouth, the Gateway of Nova Scotia, from which 
‘ou can reach the beautiful Annapolis V alley, the famous 
-vangeline country, or the wonderful South Shore. 
“ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” a brand-new, finely illustrated 
book by a Boston writer, tells all about it. 
Send ten conte postage for it or write for free folder to 
I. SPINN Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Select parties will leave Buffalo. Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Toledo iy July. I'wo weeks’ tour, all ex- 
penses included. my or programme. 

GATES’ TOURS,” Toledo, 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


My handsome country residence in Farmington, 
Conn., three hours from New York; large rooms; 
splendid hall; broad piazza ; extensive grounds. 
JAMEs L. Cow Les, 384 Crown St., New I aven,Conn. 


RENT —On the ocean, at Wainscott, East Hamp- 


ton, L.I., summer cottage, fully furnished : 14 rooms ; 
bath- houses on ocean; pier on pane surf- — ing, row- 
ing, sailing, g golf and place A 
W New Conn 


One hour from Portland 


Well-furnished od onttage of seven rooms to rent — $125. 
Address Mrs. R. ITH, Williamsburgh, Virginia. 


T. DESERT—Seal Harbor.—F urnished houses 
for $175, $250, $350. Hot-water bath io second story. 
W. M. GRISWOLD, Cambridge, Mas: 


MT. DESERT 
North East Harbor, Maine 


To rent for the season, new cottage : well farnished ; Shoice 


location. Address as above. A. L. MANCHES 


FOR RENT—Portland, Me. 


From June 15th to September 15th, a completely fur- 
nished house of eleven rooms, and stable, wit f 
horses, carriages, and com lete outfit. $ 
Western Promenade in Maine, over- 
and country. Addre 

OREN HOOPER, 44 Bowdoin Street, Portland, Me. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


To let,.on the harbor, three miles from town, a place of 
80 acres, with furnished house of twelve rooms, stable, 


bath- houses, children’s playhouse, etc.; excellent bath- 
ing and boating. Rent for season. " Apply to 
Mrs. UNDER RHIL 


care Follen Cabot, Esq., 
gehill Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND SUMMER 


furnished Cotta tages. all sizes, to let; also at “Bay 
L. I. Write for list to C. T. SMITH, 


65 Broadway, New York 


is practically a certifed cheque made payable to one’s order, for a fixed 
amount named on its face, in the currency of the country, at 20,000 places 
throughout the world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular 
Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 


78 Monroe St., Chicago 


An 
American 
Express Co. 
Travelers 


Cheque 


45 Franklin St., Boston 


Just the thing to take to the Mountains or the Seashore 


CAMPING HOUSES 


All sizes. Moderate in price. 


Good floors and roofs. 


Nicely fin- 


ished. Perfect protection from wind and rain. No nails or screws 


to put in. Any onecan put them up. Easily handled and shipped. 


If you are interested, we shall be glad to mail you full information and prices. 


AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE MFG. CO., 


Corona, L. I1., N. Y. 


Summer Cottages 


HE CATSKILL COTTAGE OF 

MISS FRANCES WILLARD 
(the “* Eagle’s Nest” ), at Twilight Park. Haines Falls, 
jew York, is offered for rent for the coming season. It 
is two thousand feet above the sea, and commands a fine 
view of the Hudson River Valley and the Berkshire Hills. 

It is near the Squirrel Inn. Six rooms, furnished. 
photograph may be seen at the office of The Outlook. Also, 
at Twilight, a new twelve-room cottage : artistic; fully fur- 
nished ; finely located, near Club- House ; to private fam- 
ily only : eine For particulars apply to Mary A. 
LATHBURY, 17 Webster Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Catskill-on-Hudson 


Furnished House to Le Eleven large 


rooms; good 
location; cool; lawn: all modern conveniences; refer- 
ences exchanged. Address 


Box 582, Catskill, N. Y. 


SILVER BAY 

Finely finished and completely furnished for house- 
keeping. Near hotel where meals can be furnished. 
For particulars address SILAS H. PAINE, The 
Dakota, 72d St., New York 


© RENT.— Furnished Cottage, nine rooms, in Cats- 
kill Mts., to private family only. Trout stream with 
bridge ; mountain spring water; mile ana a half from 
station and village. Daily stage. Addre 
Sister GEORGETTE, Shandaken, Ulster Co., 


Summer Cottages 


Country Life and City Vocation 
HAPPILY BLENDED 
WITHOUT FAMILY SEPARATION 


by a residence in 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


the most elevated, healthy, and attractive of New York 
suburbs. Pure air, pure mountain water, and perfect 
drainage. Fifty daily trains to and from New York, run- 
ning in 32 to 50 minutes time. 

Schools ot highest rank: 
unsurpassed. 

A beautiful and newly finished residence on a central 
but quiet street, 14 spacious and airy rooms elegantly fur- 
nished throughout, now offered to a Gesisaite tenant for 
the summer months or longer, or will be soid. 

R. B. DRAPER, 
Station. 


opposite D.. 
FOR RENT A country house, fur- 

nished, on Mountain 
Ave., Montclair, N. ]., for the summer months. 
Ten minutes’ walk from depot; 500 ft. above 
the sea; 1% acres; stable and kitchen gar- 
den ; twelve rooms besides bath, kitchen, and 
laundry. Apply to Mr. HARRY FENN, 177 
Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


social and moral advantages 


LET IN GOUCESTER, MASS.— Furnished 

house, 1l rooms ; elevated grounds ; woods and hills 

in rear: harbor view from front. Rent, $300 for season. 
FE. H. LUFKIN. 24 Middle St. 


R SALE.—A Desirable Summer Home on 

the south side of Long Island; new house, 12 rooms; 
all improvements; fine barn, box stalls; room for man; 
three acres of Kround, with frontage on main country 
road and West Patchogue Pond or Lake; a fine sheet 
of water; summer- mouse on lake; price $9,000 ; 
suit. Photograph at our office 
FISH BROTH ERS, 15 State St., New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL ISLAND 


(40 acres) and furnished cottage to iet at the iheyand 
Islan Address 11465 E_ Jersey St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 


terms to 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Handsoine furnished house ; cightosn rooms ; barn; large 
ground and fruit. Address c. H. PIERCE. 


FOR RENT—AT HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


Large Stone House with all modern y a ; with 
or withont farm of a thousand acres. Apply 
L. DUNN, 220 New Jersey Ave., 5.E.., D.C. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


years. July Ist to Sept. 9th. Study optional. Address 
‘E. D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N. J. 


Summer cam 
Camp Scola, Lake George >" be ben 
references: terms moderate. Address LA 

& BARTOW, 1% West 13th St., N. 

Fayette, Williams, 92; Edward Bartow, Williams, 92. 


ADIRONDACKS. Lake Placid 
FRENCH RECREATION CLASS Also College 
Limited Party of Girls. Camp very comfortable and beau- 


situated. Drsray-LONGCHAMP, 
74th St., New York, 


C f bo Sara- 
ADIRONDACK CAMP (2p forsix poys on 
ust; instruction in Natural History. 
vard °95) (Student of Medicine), 389 West End Ave., N. Y. 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N.H. 

References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Elaborate Tutoring (optional). 


20-page illustrated pro Addre 
Bae. JOHN M. DICK BD. D. New Conn. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
CAL. 
ome ace an entire ede Souvenir mail 


are CRE EN. Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Canada 
Delightfully situated on shore of Lake Ontario, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River 


QUEEN’S ROYAL 
sune sth HOT EL cottages 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA 
Picturesque golf links. Tennis, beach bathing, 
black bass fishing. boating. Beautiful wheeling 
country. Thitty minutes from Niagara Falls. 
Latest sanitation Rates reasonable 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
McGAW & WINNETT, Queen’s Hotel, Toronto. 


ACADIA HOTEL 


TRACADIE, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. Boating 

fishing, and House opens une 15. Send 

for circulars. .C.H L, Manager. 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Will Open on May 30 

“A deiightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.’’ 

A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 

board. to let for the season. 

For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


AN ENCHANTED ISLE 


Hotel Madockawando and Annex, on Heron Isle the 
E nchanted, will qven June 20th. For circulars address 
E. ROGERS, North Adams, Mass., until June fifth; 
after, to ‘Heron Isiand, Maine. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant and 
healthy an ena resort. Seashore and country combined. 
Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive circular, 
terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 
hand. Every _sum- 
mer pastime. Finely 
situated shore land 
forsale. Furnished 
cottages to rent. 


Massachusetts 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


,Good boating, bathing, and shade-trees, Illustrated 
circular. “‘ The Pilgrim T« wn of Duxbury.” 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 
Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas or 


THE PRESCOTT 


on King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open and ready for guests. Circulars of 
Mrs. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


On Cape Ann 
Magnolia, Mass. 


ocean views: bathing beach: 
yee ting, boating, fishing. An excellent 
otel at moderate rates you find in 


The Magnolia the NORTH SHORE. 


Send for pamphlet. . PRIEST, Proprietor. 


| CAPE COD | 


AWAY OUT TO SEA 
Write to Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 


Turks Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlooking Upatcher's 
Island. Fine sea views and bathing beach. Will open 
for the season in June. For plans and circulars address 

F. HARV The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Boston. 


Baker's Island 
The Winne-egan Baker's Island, 
The most charming summer resort on our New England 


coast. Opens june 13. Send for illustrated booklet 
ATHAN R. MORSE. M.D.. Prop’r. 


ae summer boarding-house ; large, pleasant 
MAINE ms; hot water in bath-room wr ine min- 
utes’ walk to ‘the seashore. For further particulars ad- 
dress Mrs. S. J. HERRICK, North Brooklin, Me. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


New house: very high; large rooms with grand ocean 
and countyy views fine beach ane cliffs. 
. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


FEW vacancies at a seaside farm. Fresh milk, cream. 
vegetables a specialty. F from rocks, bathing, 
boating, and a fine view o the ocean. A fine cottage con- 
necting. Address Capt. Mal. STA PLES, Ogunquit, Me. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describleg Golorade Springs. sent on 
request by .. BARNE Proprietor. 


Connecticut | 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Enlarged, improved, mn all respects; home 
comforts. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Parties desiring summer board can find excellent accom- 


modations at WEETAN OG Box 112, 


KENT, CONN. Beautiful house and Cottage. situ- 
ated on "the banks of the Housatonic, 1* s from 
the village of Kent; extensive - lawn; boating ; fine 
scenery, where every effort will be made to give 
guests the comforts of home. Good references required. 


CHELSEA INN 


AND COTTAGES 
Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. 


High elevation, > pure water, invigorating atmosphere 
beautiful scenery, delightful drives, fresh vegetables, an 
all kinds of berries. For circular address F. E. Whittaker. 


HE CURATOR OF HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
would like a few boarders at his house on Lake 
Wononscopomac from July | to any number of 
weeks desired, at $12.00 weekly for single rooms. 
References given. For further particulars address 
CURATOR, Box 168, Lakeville, Conn. 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


Under new management. Accommodations for coach- 
ing parties. OSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 


WOODBURY, CONN. 
autiful scenery, fine 


Parker House 


“THE BAY VIEW 


» Me.—A unigue summer resort; 
country combined. Pure sprin water rfect drainage; 
accommodates 200. Send for illustrated booklet 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


A SELECT party of ~~ and gentlemen can be accom- 
modated with first-class board at a very pleasant 
farm-house. Facilities for driving, boating, and fishing; 
near church, post-office, and railroad; scenery and sur- 
roundings unsurpassed ; pure spring water; invigorating 
air; large rooms. M. E. ‘STEVENS, South Bridgton, Maine. 


Ty’n-y-Coed 
CAMPOBELLO ISLAND— 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY 


Beautiful scenery; gigantic drives ; 
golf links. For rates, 
N ‘Si PERLC ICK, 
373 Conmane Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


OPEN JUNE FIRST 
GILLS & MURRAY, MANAGERS 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway. New York. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


8 miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 


For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 
Situated on a beautiful beach ; rand harbor and ocean 
view ; picturesque scenery d thing, boating. fishing, 
and de ightful drives: excellent cuisine; luxurious 
perfect drainage: will reopen about June ist. very 
thing new and clean. Send for circular. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The _ best hosel. and the most beautiful village, in the 
Berkshires. eer sth. For circulars or rates ad- 
dress AND VINING. Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 
BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, in the heart of White 
Mountains; within 12 miles f the famous Willey Slide. 
15 miles of the Notch, and an ot day’s trip to Mt. Wash- 


meton all modern improvements : accommodates 75; 
o $i2 per week ; secuced rates for families remaining 
me full season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


TheGRASIERCY 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Delightful summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Located on the highe est point in town; wide D oe 


thorough heating for ests ; accommodates 
Send for guide to Bethle em. F. H. ABBOTT. Prop. 


SENTER HOUSE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


On beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. A modern hotel, 
well equipped. Excellent cuisine. Location offers all 
advantages of both mountain and lake. Fine bass fishing. 
Pure water from Sprin em of 
water, 44 rite for illustrated it beakic 
A. W. EAGER, a 


EAST ANDOVER, N. H. 


Healthful location; terms reasonable : 
Hillside Farm send for ciuculers. F. H. FLANDERS. 


INTERVALE, BET LEVUE HOUSE 


Open | pe 1. Fine views of the mountains. AR tty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
The Iron Mountain House 


Will n June 1. Special rates until July 15.. Send for 
ite, W. A. MESERVE. 
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New Hampshire 


S00-NIPI PARK LODGE 


Private hotel; 1,200 ft. above sea; modern im prove- 
ments ; home comforts and my grounds, 400 acres ; two 
miles lake shore : promena ier; bracing climate ; pine 
and balsam: safe boatin; seach bathing: mountain 
drives: N. Y. physician. gi, be for May, June and July 
(height salmon, trout, and bees fishing seasop ). Address 


R. SHear, 2) Wall St., 
White H. 


OPENS JULY Ist 


The new cottage opens June 45th, with single and 
double rooms at low rates. Parlor-cars from New York 
through by daylight. ANDE RSON & PRICE, Mers.: 
also of Hotel Ormond, Florida 


The Grand a 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season June 25 to Oct. 1. 
HARRY A. EDGERLY. Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANT 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Seawater 


FRONT 
house. Elevator and every modern Cony enience. Sen 
for illustrated booklet. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 

levator, steam heat, open-grate fires. assage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open. all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic C ity, N. fs 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A cheertul, homelike hotel on the Beach: excellent 
table; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE SHELBURNE 


On the Ocean Beach 


Open throughout the year. myery convenience, in- 
cluding hot and cold baths elevator, 


etc. I. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 
TLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J.-- Windsor 
otel. Now opened. 5 


21 miles from city. 5 niuin- 
good bathing, boating, and fishing. 


Boats foot Rector St. 


utes from station : 
Terms, $6 per week and up. 


New York 


— 


CHAUTAUQUA 


The Famous Summer City . 
Ideal conditions for family life. 
An inspiring spot for ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers and other { 

Bible students. & | 


Distinguished preachers, lecturers, and 
teachers from and the United 
States. Rational recreation ofall kinds. 
Cost of living at the minimum in first- 
class hotel and many cottages. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y. 


OOD BOARD IN PRIVATE FAMILY.— 
Suburbs of Catskill; ten minutes from 
location extensive ; terms moderate. Ad- 
dress C., x 237, Catskill, N. Y. 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY, N. Y.—Rat $8 to $15. Oyen 
June l. For pamphlet address CEO. H. CRAPO 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


HE CARL BALLOON FARM, 
Frankfort, N.Y. Elegant country mansion; city 
conveniences; gas, ~ best plumbing, 7 baths, spacious 
grounds, airy verandas, fine views; no home similarly 
equipped open to the public. Circulars. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE 


FAMILY HOTEL TERMS REASONABLE 


Dry mountain air; beautiful scenery; fishing: boating; 
all amusements. 
bk. BIRDSALL, Me BIRDSALL, Prop. 


Glen La w Co., N. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


LAKE C HA MPLAIN, Port Kent, N.Y. Open 
June first. "Bus meets all boats and —- Write for 
illustrated buvok let. FARRELL & ADGATE. 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. Good table ; 
boating, bathing, fishing; country attractions. Kates are 
moderate and there is plenty to do, For illustrated book 
address H. W. BUCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES ap n June 3d 


35 miles trom New York, on the D., and W. R. R., in 
the Highlands of New or ¢ ‘hristopher 
St. Ferry. rk TUTTLE, Manager. 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June Ist. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


New York City 


Good Living— 
ood beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 


iness — quiet —central location. ese 
are a few of the good points of the 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. lth Street and Irving Place, New York 


one block east of Union Square, 
American Plan; 83.50 per day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away: Broadway cable, two blocks. 


New York 


THE DOWIE HOUSE (WESTERN 


CATSKILLS) 

Altitude 1,840 ft.; large communicating rooms; modern 
conveniences: excellent table; beautiful scenery. For 
particulars and city reference ‘apply to CHAS. 
Andes, Del. Co., N. Y. Season from May 15th to Nov. Ist. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Adirondacks, Blue Mountain Lake 
(Ham, Ne We 


2.00) feet above the sea. Finest views in Adirondacks. 
Write for circulars. TYLER M. MERWIN, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


SABBATH DAY POINT HOUSE 


Adirondack House 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


S. KELLEY, Prop’r. lLllustrated Booklet on application. 


ESTES HOUSE, Adirondacks 


Booklet sent on ap ~~ % to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Essex N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


STEVENS HOUSE 


LAKE PLACID, N. ¥. Heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains. 2,063 tt. above tide. The largest and finest 
hotel in this part of the region. Most beautifully located 
between Lake Placid and Mirror Lakes. Surrounded by 
towering five thousand three hundred feet 
his Fine Tennis-Courts, Baseball Grounds, and be auti- 
fu drives Send for photographic circular. {; 
ENS, Owners and Proprietors. Lake acid. 


HOTEL UNCAS Lake George 


New Hotel: appointments complete ; special rates for 
the season ; steamers land at hotel pier. For circular and 
reference address SMITH SEXTON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD 


AND COTTAGES 
LAKE MASSAWEPIE 
amphlet and general particulars ad- 


ce, 626 T PS Building, 150 Nassau St. 
WM. F. INGOLD., Manager. 


On 


For illustrated 
dress New York o 


OARDERS WANTED at a desirable farm-house. 
Large sunny rooms, ggod table. The grounds are 
elevated, with extensive lawn acenery pig{uresque 


references. Bow RRI D. Paty Co., N.Y. 


New York 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 


A Summer Home, with Stx CoTTAGES CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water: dry, exhila- 
rating air; electric bells; gas; 1 am heat and wood 
fires. Peculiarly attractive in Jun For circ are and 
rates address U. EF. TERWILL it; R, Ellenville, N. Y. 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE, L. I. 


Fine fishing, boating, and bathing. The New York boat 
lands at the dock. Address G. C. GIBBS, Proprietor. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


One of the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 
Adirondacks. Send tor Bookle 


let 
FREDERIC HEATH, Potsdam, N. Y. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Spring House 
and Baths 


OPEN JUNE 20th TO OCTOBER 


New York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R. PROCTOR. 


LAKE GEORGE 
Silver Bay House 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


Sanitary conditions are the best. 
Absolutely pure mountain spring water. Milk, vege- 
tables, and fruits trom the hotel farm and gardens. Large 
recreation hall detached from main house. Best bathing 
beach on the Lake. Saddle-horses, carriages, and a_ fine 
fleet of rowboats. References to best families i in N. Y. 
and Brooklyn. Terms very moderate: speciai for June. 
Photo. Booklet sent. Address, until June nt, 

M. WILSON, 21 15 West 57th St., N. Y., or 
J. J. WILSON, Silver Ray, 


A select family resort. 


Excelsior Spring Hotel 


SARATOGA, N. Y., is unique in that it combines all 
the advantages ‘of a great resort with the pure air, the 
quiet, and the greater freedum of the country. Opens 
third season under ans ement June 1. [llus- 
teed book let. ENCE, Proprietor. 


LAKESIDE FARM Saratoga, N. Y.—Large 
rvoms: shade: love 

lake on farm: carriage to Saratoga, I'. miles, eac 
Information at Outlook. Box 51. R. CALKINS. 


view ; 
day. 


HITE SULPHURSPRING HOTEL, Sara- 
toga Lake. Thirteenth Season. Boating, hunt- 

ing aoe Send for new illustrated circular. 
rc THE R, Prop., P.O. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. New 
Turkish, Kussian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. 
Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn-tennis, 
etc. Open all the vear. Send for ‘illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACKS 


SC LAKE Pine Grove 


4 Physician’s home for the care and treatment of those 
suffering from Pulmonary or Nervous affections. Full 
particulars on appacation. Be st of reference furnished. 
(pen June Ist, H LINCOLN, M. 

1H St., trooklyn, N N. 


Unadilla, N.Y. 


[wo miles from Rock Tavern: 
Beatty Homestead -nsive piazza ; large rooms; 
of shade. Circulars and photograph at The putiook. 
MarRGARET Beatty, Washingtonville, Orange Co.. 


For health or pleasure. 


For other advertisements in this department see 


lowing page.) 
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New York 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs': 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


A medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 
All approved therapeutic app ypliances and modern improve- 
ments. ALt Forms or BATHSs. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Brine, contain- 
ng the largest an amount of Chloride of Calcium of any 
Spring in the world. Location overlooks thirty miles of 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


North Carolina 


MELROSE INN, Saluda, N. C. 


Near Asheville. All conveniences: large rooms; excellent 
tabie. Scenery rivaling that of Switzerland. Write forterms. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.-THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upward. 
W. H. BARMORE, 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 


The Montvert 


ermont 
Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing arr, fine 
drives, and Mineral Springs, which possess medicinal and 
ealing properties which have made their fame worldwide. 
an 000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
atmosphere in which malaria is unknown, and where 
sufferers from hay fever obtain immediate relief. 
Accommodations for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc. 


E. W. EAGER, Manager 
THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


Rhode Island 


The 
New Mathewson 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS TO 
260 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Virginia 


HOTEL ALPHIN Hot Springs, Bath County, 


‘hree hundred yards 
from the Mammoth Bath House. All modern improve- 
ments; opens June 10th, 189%; remains o re throughout 
the entire year. Address L. C. ALPHIN, Proprietor. 


THE GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. 
Capacity 200. A popularand healthy mountain resort ; 
high cool, and delightful; large shady grouuds ; fine driv- 

boating, bathing, and fishin : elegant ropes; 


table and best service : rates moderate Open 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. jOHNSON. BROS. 


The Kittatinny 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


(pen from May Ist until Nov. Lo access ; 2*4 hours 
from New York by & W.R.R. The largest and 
most attractively located hotel in the Delaware Valley and 
the only one having an elevator. Heated by steam. 
Rooms en suite, with bath. etc. Send for booklet. 

_A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


Walton, Delaware Co. 


Elegant residence on the banks of the Delaware River, 
surrounded by 3 acres of lawn and shade. (ood boating 
and trout-fishing, and picturesque mountain drives. All 
modern improvements; accommodates twenty people. 
Conducted in connection with the Walton House. Excel- 
lent train service between ae York and Walton. 
Terms moderate. W.C. FULLER, Prop. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


In the mountains of Penns vania. only 2 hours from 

iladelphia, 4", hours from } ‘orl e most beau- 
tiful of locations. No Malaria, Mos uitoes, or Dew. Air, 
Water, and Scenery unexcelled ior Wewans or America. 
Buildings of mountain granite. Electric Light and Bells, 
Hydraulic Elevator, Steam Heat and Open Grates, Sun 

arlor, Livery, Dairy; Baths, Massage, Swedish Move- 


ments, Electricity, Oxygen, Ph hysicians of 25 years’ ex- 
perience. Billiards, Pool, Lawn Tennis, Bowling, Cro- 
quet. Circulars free. 


Be sure to address correctly, WALTE R‘S, 
Always, WALTER’S SANITARIUM, 
Walter’s Park. or Wernersville, Pa. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


place, 4 hrs, from New York City, 2 
hrs. from Phila. Delightful climate ; fine dry air; pure 
water; cool nights. Booklet free. 


Vermont 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


In the Green Mts. 


ure water; fishing an ormation at 
The Outlook office or address JR. Parker, West Burke Vt 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 


be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


‘SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 

weck. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
in excess of thirty. 

TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER, for private 
family, a cottage at Cornwall-on-Hudson ; furnished ; elec- 
tric lights and running water; 200 feet above the river: no 


no malaria: two acres of ground moderate 
garde terms reasonable. Apply to L. A., No. 921, 
utlook Office. 13 Astor Place, New York cit ty. 


A FRENCH LADY desires a situation to teach j 
a family during the coming summer or as companion t 
ladies wishing to visit Europe. ighest references from 
Paris a London. Address A. C., Miss Baldwin’s 
School, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

VACATION IN THE CATSKILLS.—! should 
like to take charge of a few good boys during the summer 
vacation. Instruction if desired. Unexceptionable refer- 
soured. Martin Bahler, Prin., Boys’ School, Orange 

alley, 

QUIET SUMMER BOARD, within two hours of 
New York, for small family. Location inland, high, cool, 


with shade. Beds and table OuTET” tome moderate. 
(adress, with references, . O. Box 1,656, 
ew Yor 


YOUNG WOMAN of good e¢ ogeration (Wellesley and 
Cornell) would like to teach English branches, element- 
ary German, and Latin in home school, boys or ~~ § 
References exchanged. Box 1,851, Sage College, It 


WANTED~ Position as tutor during four summer 
months in Greek and Latin by a Bryn Mawr Junior, in city 
or country. No objection to traveling. Can prepare for any 
college. "Releseneee. Address No. 926. care of Outlook Co. 


AT EAST ORANGE, N.J.—An attractive fur- 
nished room, closcts, bath, gas, large shaded grounds, wit 
board if preferred. Three minutes from Brick Church 
Station. eferences. Address No. (1, care Outlook. 


WANTED— Position as tutor during the summer by 
a Wellesley —_-y of egpertense. No objections to 
country, seashore, or traveling. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address A. W.. No. 539, care The Outlook. 


y ALE JUNIOR will tutor during the summer. Two 
ears’ experience in preparing men for entrance and col- 

examinations. Best references furnished. E. 
HUM IME, 193 Old Chapel, New Haven, Conn. 


TO LET—For the season of "%, an eight-room cottage, 
““Wyndmoor,” at "Sconset, Nantucket Island. Unob- 
structed ocean view : even well on premises. Address 
A. G. B., Bryn Mawr, 


A YOUNG LADY, well qualified, desires a position 
as teacher of drawing and painting in 2 school or seminary 
for the season of °95-"%. Address A. J., No. 936, care 
The Outlook. 

POSITION during the summer, as tutor in gcotegs or 


college preparatory work, by an Amherst graduate. 
a 38, wi who is now teaching. Address Box 66, Becket, 


Not a Fatent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 
Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street. New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


MORRIS 
RIAL TRAP! actory, 
ERIAL TRA Pgvron. 0. 
Canal St. 


Largest Variety 


aps 
Survey ete. 
Send for 
Catalogue. 
igh grade ony 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general @ 
stores.&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
pens measure around body under 
Circu lars free. Address 


A is painted best with 
DIXON’S Silica Graphite PAINT. 
Painted®* results at least cost— 
lasts l5 yrs. Tell you more 
about it if you'll write us. 


Roof Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


A private house in a fine 
situation en ar- 


THE NEWTON ranged by a a sician 
REST CURE 


h 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. disabled throu 


nervous diseases. 


EL 


$2.75 buys natural finish Baby Carriage with 
plated steel wheels, azle, springs, one _ 

bent handle. 3 vears guarantee. sent on 10 Dd 
FREE TRIAL. a ¥ FROM FACTORY & SAVE DEALERS” PROFITS. 
OXFORD MODSE. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., CHICAGU, 


REFS: this out and send to-day for free catalogue 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


B 
OMAHA 


LAVOR 


=. 
| 
ve 
th) “Th 
ERATE FASTON, U.S. A. 
Por DYSP FLOUR 
aed Also Special Barley Crystals 
A and Patent Pastry Flour. 
rf Unrivaied A ica o& Europe. 
Pamphiets B g Sawples Free. 
Write Farwell hineg Wa&ertowAN. Y., U.S.A. 
‘Y -- 


16 May, 1896 


A Family Paper 


915 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEAC HERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best knows in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. W. 


The Misses Ely’s School fot Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


New York, Mornincsipe HeicutTs, 

Ceachers 120TH STREET, West. Department of 
College Manual Training and Art Edu- 

cation: Prepares teachers and super- 

visors of (a) manual training for elementary and second- 
ary schools, (4) art education for elementary and second- 
ary schools, (c) manual training and art education for 


lementary schools on 
7 Warren L. Hervey, President. 


California 
OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of B.A 
.S. Degrees recognized by University of Cuilsornia 
and other similar graduate schools. irty-hve miles 
rrom Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 
school preparing for all institutions connected with the 


(ollege G. BALDWIN, President. 
Connecticut 
p ls of the 
T he Misses Stowe Ab 


GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family School sirls. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Terms, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 


stud Rural purroundin 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—pa1¢ an 


hour from Washington; D. C., by electriccars. French the 
Language of the house. Reopens October 1, 18%. Address 
Mile. Léa Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 


Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 
School. Specially organized departments of Music and 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident oeeen. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogues address SARAH F. 
ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Amherst, Mass. Reopens September 23d, 18. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM,A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 18%. 


Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 


Lasell Semi 


Nary Young Women 
suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of hea th. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, and exercise ; 
abundant food in good variety, and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep, a tine pune. furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of tanther. including many specialists; with one 
hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four 
years’ course; i some things equal to college work ; 

5, planned rather for home eae womanty life. two 
studies required and two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or ten electives. (ne preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 
schools. 

3d. Its air and character. 

Training in self [yore oO limited number (many 
declined every fail for lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law ome 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 
catalogue ress (mentioging The Outloo 
BRAGDON, Principal. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


or Women, 


For illustrated 


SCHOOL OF L 

ummer Term,Plymout ass., 
EXPRESSION July & Catalogue free: also 
specimen cop py of the new review. Expression. S. S. 
CURRY, Ph or Expression, 458 Boylston St., Boston. 


‘Massachusetts 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 


A — ‘School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to smith and Wellesley. Reopens October first. 


perme $750 Refere ces: Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Frederic T 4, enhalge. For further particulars 
EL Mrs. FE. p. UNDE HIL L, M.A., Principal. 


VINEVARD SUMMER INSTI- 
aU TE, Cottage City, Mass. Nineteenth year be- 


189%. Send for 80-page circular. 
AM A. MOWRY, A , Hyde Park, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Two _miles from Wellesley. seventeen 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and 


gins 


Natick, Mass. 
miles from Boston. 
Tiss CLLARLOTTE H. CONANT 

MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, _ ‘5 Principals. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boys for 


any College or Sci- 

entific School. Buildings new with every modern im- 
provement of Schoo. House, Dormitories, Dining-Hall, 
7vymnasium, and Infirmary with trained nurse. Play- 

and oval 63d year begins Sept.9, 18%. 

. ABercrompiz, A.M., Prin., 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering, and Chemistry. 158 Page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. Eo x- 
penses low. 20th year. T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Worcester, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$240 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send Jor Catalogue... Rev. Geo. W. Gite, Presi pent. 


New Jersey 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New York 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 3%th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward. N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. V. 
Next term begins pontem ber 16th, 1896. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Academic and Colle e-Preparatory. Special advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 


SUMMER SCHOOL **.the, Peekskill, N. y. 


Military Ac ademy. 
Location healthful; care and instruction excellent. Send 
for circular to Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6ist year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. Wa> S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of W 

Joseru B. Bisser, A.M., Principal, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade school for boys. Fits for college and for 


business. 82d year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer 
session. Reference: Hon. H. Cuoate. Send for 
catalogue. CHARLES RUSIEF, M., Artuur T. 


Emory, A.B., Principals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


Ohio 


1020 Ohio 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


prepares for all Colleges to women. 
Fall term begins September 23 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


opens 
Sept. 23d, with special en & he in the College and the 
Conservatory of Music. . BOSWORTH, Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN 4 an¢ seminary 


Miss Letta S. McKee, Ph.D., 
year opens Sept. 9, 14. Superior advantages for thorough 
Christian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTERN # TEACHERS’ # AGEN 


MASS. - 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, 
Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of pubic bic ond Se schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 


Constable KaCo. 


Country-House 
Furnishings 
Dimtties, Cretonnes, Chintz. 


LACE CURTAINS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
Fancy Drapery Silks, 
Tapestry Curtains, 
Panels, Portiéres. 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
Beds and Bedding. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Proadevay A> 1 9th st. 


NEW YORK 


THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
May 17, 18, and 19, 1896 


Afternoon, May 17th, at 4 o'clock, 
ELL COMMUNION SERVICE 
in the Adams Chapel. 


Sunda 
FARE 


Monday Evening. May at 6 o’clook, 
AL IINNER 
under the ; auspices of the 
Alumni Club of New York 4 
At the * Tuxedo,” Madison Ave. and 539th St. 


Tuesda Morsin May 19th at 10:30 o’ clock, 
THE ANN MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 
LATION 


in the Adams Chapel. 
Address by sm Rev. Tuomas C. Hatt, D.D., a Chicago. 


ubject: Protestantism and Priestcraft. 
Tuesda venin May 19th, at So clock, 
ANN -RSARY EXERCISES 


n the Adams Chapel. 

Addresses by of the Gri Class. 
‘he Presentation of 

by CHARLES BUTLER eo 

President of the Board of Sen 
Address to the Graduating Class 
by the Rev. Tuomas S. Hastines, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Faculty. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 
BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, substantial 
and cheap form, has dus ust issued from the press of 
The Henry O. Shepard , 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
A grand, good book for the reader and a magnificently 
profitable one forthe agent. Send for information. 


Ase you going to the MOUNTAINS SEASHORE? 
$0, erfect protection 
ai Camping HOUSC 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’ S School , 


BRYN MAWR, 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Prepara- 
tory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years more than 
fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and College Prepa- 
ratory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL pres 


Opens Sept. %. Established in 1550. Twenty minutes 

frum Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 

cular, apply to Principals, FkANces BennetT, SYLVIA 
EASTMAN, Ogontz School P.0)., Pa. 


| 
r 


